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THINK NOT, BELOVED: 


THINK not, beloved’ time can break 
The spell around us cast ; 
Or absence from my bosom take 
The memory of the past 
My love is not that silvery mist, 
From summer blooms by sunbeams kiss'd, 
‘oo fugitive to last— 
A fadeless flower, 1t still retains 
The brightness of Its early stains. 





Nor burns it like the raging fire, 
n gloomy breast which glows, 

Ail wild and thorny as the briar, 
Without its opening rose ; 

A gentler, holler love is mine, 

Unchangeable and tirm, while thine 
Is pure as mountain snows ; 

Nor yet has passion dared to breathe 

A spell oer love's Immortal wreath. 


And now when grief has dimm’d thine eye, 

And sickness made thee pale, 
ink’st thou I could the mourner fly, 

And leave thee to the gale’ 
Oh no! may all those cre: 
Hope shed upon a youthful heart, 

lt now my bosom fail ; 
Mr leave thee when the storm comes on, 
To bear its turbulence alone 








ns depart, 








Let others change when fortune flies, 

I cannot change like them ,; 
Let others mock the tears which rise, 

I can’t thy gnef condemn 
Though from the tree the bloom has past, 
Still tond and faithful to the last, 

I'll twine around the stem ; 
And share the fate, whate’er it be, 
Reserved by destiny for thee 


The ivy round some lofty pile 
Its twining tendril flings ; 

Though fled from thence be pleasure’s smile, 
It yet the fonder clings 

As lonelier still becomes the place, 

The warmer is its fond embrace, 
More firm its verdant rings 

As if the solitude to share 

wfone devoted to despair 


Thus shall my bosom cling to thine, 
Unchanged by gliding years, 

Through tortune’s rise, or her decline, 
In sunshine or in tears 

And though between us oceans roll, 

And rocks divide us, still my soul 
Can feel no jealous tears, 

Confiding in a heart like thine, 

Love's uncontaminated shrine ! 


To me, thouch bathed in sorrow’s dew, 
The dearer far art thou 

1 loved thee when thy woes were few, 
And can | alter now? 

That face, in jov'’s bright hour, was fair, 

More beautiful sinc el us there, 
Though somewhat pale the brow; 

And be it mine to soothe the pai, 

Thus pressing on thy heart and brain. 








Yes, love' my breast at sorrow’s call, 
Shall tremble like thine own ; 

If from those eves the 
They shall not fall alone 

ur souls, like heaven's aerial bow, 

Biend every light within their glow, 
Of pov or sorrow known 

And gnef, divided with thy heart, 

Were sweeter far than joy apart 


tear-drops fail, 














ORIGINAL SKETCHES, 


REMINISCENCES OF A TURNKEY. 


*“ Men descend into the crater of Vesuvius to search out the canses of its 


to moral 


eruptions, and why should they attend more to physical than 
phenomena Why should not the circumstances which enter into ¢ 
crime be thoroughly examined! They shot e sought out in the immutable 
constitution of the human soul, 

tpon it ind then we should no more © surprised 


flourishing in the same } 


to a great 





in the mutable and endiessiv various 





ses which operate 
to find the poisonous hert 
ant—to find wisdom and folly, vice and virtue, bern | 











Tue elegant and profound Schiller is one of the few men who 
seem to have studied the phiiosophy of crime. Would that he had 
pursued his researches farther and deeper than he hasdone. Society 
would have been his debtor in a degree almost unexampled. That 
great man looked into the human heart with more than the vision 
of a poet: or rather, we should say, he looked with that vision 
which belongs only to the great few who combine equally the raré 
and seemingly discordant powers of lofty imagination and of far- 
searching and refined analysis. Such are the materials of genuine 
poetry, which speaks a language at once universal and undying 
How different would criminal law be if legislators understood the 
metaphysicks of crime! Instead of its equally merciful and severe 
adhesion to the strict letter of the statute, and its imadequate key- 
maxim that it is intended for the prevention of crime, might we not 
hope for a code of more discriminating provisions, modifiable by 
the events which lie in the long shadow of the past, and which so 
often contribute their imperceptible influence in our aberrations 
from innocence ; and that the adaptation of the penal code might 
be so tempered with humanity, as to operate asa real, and not 
merely a nominal, preventive of crime 





Such a view, at least, have I been led to take of this subject; 





not, perhaps, from any original and peculiar powers of investigation, 
so much as from my situation in life For the last twenty years I 
have occupied the unenviable situation of a prison turnkey: an 


ained trom 





office I at first took from necessity, and afterward re 
choice ; for what would have been to me a position in every respect 
miserable, had I restricted myself to the mere duues of my otlice, 
was, by proper management, made condneive to happiness, since it 
is always a pleasure to minister to the wants of our fellow-men, and 
gratifying even if we can extend toward them nothing but our svm 
pathy. He little knows the heart of man, who fancies that the 
most hardened wretch is callous to the voice of nature. There are 
more chords in the human bosom than in the most susceptib! 


strument of so and there are many in every heart, which, 





when touched with delicacy, must respond in unison. I have 
known a prisoner, who seemed to have lost all sense of sympathy, 
weep at the song of a robin. I could have told that man's tale of 
sutlering, had he not been melted to communication. It was dis 


appointed love that turned him from the path of duty: and the 





musick of the red-breast was link in a cham of association, 


which, terminating in happiness and in misery, broke up the flood 
gates of feeling, and dissolved a heart which was not wholly lost 


to humanity 

It was a common thing with me to converse freely with the 
prisoners under my charge ; and | always took notes of such con 
versations, the moment an opportunity offered. ‘They are writter 
down as answers to interrogatories, though sometimes the narrative 
continues in a connected manner for a great length As I propose 
giving some of these to the publick, possibly through the Mirror, | 
shall adopt the latter form, and throw into a connected story 
which are disjointed. May their publication have a good tendeney 


Mav they lead those who are removed from temptation, to be grateful 
| ‘ 


to the only Power which can save them from the charmer; and 
may men learn from these pages how narrow is the gulf wh 
separates the perpetrator of the worst crimes trom him who, 


fancied security, looks down with abhorrence « 





shall commence with the story of the criminal alluded to above 


He was execute d for murder 


THE CONFESSION OF ALLAN RINGGOLD,. 


When I look back on my early life I am astonished at the com 


mon impression, that childhood is a holiday of pleasure lo me 


it was far different. [am not aware that | had more to make me 


unhappy than others ; on the contrary, my situation was, per s 
as favourable for the development of a gentle disposition, a 
conducive to that state of mind and heart which aflord pleasurall 


emotions, as that of most children. My parents were respectable 


people, who had lived in the thickly-settled town of —forn 
’ 


rothers older 


years, where | was born in the year “92. I had three 


than mvself, and one sister who was younger It isa little sineular 


that I, who loved my brothers better than I loved myself, if I knew 


my own heart, could never hold any commumon with them 





mean any intimate communion, such as Inspires inter¢ ‘ { 
conhdence How often have I turned away and we pt t 
anguish of my heart, to find myself so constantly mois erstoo 
when my love yearned for their sympathy This is nu pieture ¢ 
fancy So true is it, that I ium persvaded that many who rea 

lines recognize no extraordinary case The feeliug have spoke 
of was not connned tu my brothers; it was extended to my Vv 
mates. Among these there was always one w n | loved os 


dearly When I remember the strength of my attachment tot ‘ 


who may have cared nothing for me, I am amaze att Us 
passionate depth of my bovish attachment. [ used to bri over 
the very image of him I loved, as we all do over t { res 
the most adored female who kindles the first flame of ve w 

us In} port mn to this fervour of feeling was my jca sv of 
ciprocation The merest slight imaginable would stay the b t 
current of delicious thought, and roll it back on mv heart in black 
and turbid fury. Will it be believed that such revulsions of temper 
gave me the most ex juisite pleasure—agonizing, yet ex site im 


pleasurable from the mere violence of th 





Its very agonv, an 


emotions’ Such, however, is the truth 


but let it be reme 
bered that these attachments were entirely of the imagination, and 


were almost wholly unrequited. I never told my love. You 


may, perhaps, smile at this. Dut it was the germ of a 
important and all-operating in the subsequent stage of my 


I have spoken of my childhood. One thing, however, I had 


omitted to mention. My mind was naturally contemplative. I was 


accustomed, from a spirit of emulation, and not from any peas 





I took in them, to join in the sports of my schoo!-tfe 


though | entered into them with seeming alacrity, | was always 
glad when | could be alone, that | might wander away amid the 
undisturbed recesses of nature, and torment myself with the most 
indescribable feelings 


My may ination Was active. ar d l possesse d 


the keenest relish for natural scenery; but my reveres always 


turned from the admiration of external things to the self-brooding 
contemplation of metaphysical abstractions. At the early age of 
eleven, the realizing of my eXistence was the most painful of all 
my sufferings. I could not help constantly viewing myself as 
something apart from the whole world; and how to comprehend 
the miracle, preyed so upon my mind, that | am confident | was 
wrdering on insanity The mind, at so early an age, 1s too feeble 
to endure the attrition of this action; and the conse quence Was, a 


state of such nervous trritalulity followed, that even to this day, 
irdened as | am in crime, I have moods, in which the rush in a 
whirl of leaves would jar on my system like the vibration of the 
ir when it thunders 
Che picture of my childhood is that of my youth At school | 


My clever 


ness could never reach my tasks. I have many a tune pored over 





the same time the smartest and the dullest bow 


my Latin and Greek grammar hour after hour; and when [ came 


to recitation, | could hardly remember a tenth part, and that I did 


not understand. Other boys would say their lessons in triumph— 
while I was considered a dunce 1 had even then a most thorough 


contempt for my master, who beat me unmere ifully ; for [felt my 
self not only superiour to the whole school, but to himself party 
larly I never could learn anything which I did not understand 


and when | have asked my instructor (heaven save the mark) for a 


reason why a rule was so and so, he was in the habit of telling me, 


‘that it was not necessary for me to understand it; my duty was 
to learn it.” | used to suspect the fellow's ignorance The 1 
ivoudable eftleet of my education was to give me a strong sense of 
tice done toward myself I was ambitious of excelling, but 
nv master did t know how to ty r my mind out The conse 
ence was, | used to play all sorts of pranks, and became the 
eader in all sé nes for making the stove smoke, altermg th 
clock, t r up © master lies wna all the vneless follies of 
ingovernable youth ror the exploits, I always vot a severe 
trouncing ; but this I enjoyed, as t yave me opportunite s of show r 
my fortitude d here | had the satisfaction of sUrpaSsi nig all the 


other bovs. | was never known to shed a tear on being whipp: d; 





mit a cutting re .c made a baby of me instantly In this manner 
passed my s¢ i-davs; whe I entered the versity with that 
sind of knowledge, which I picked p trom hearng lessons ding 
mged over several thousand tn ; for study I did not, having 
ong before given that up im de r. To tell the truth, I went to 
ollege, because I knew | could there be as eas | pleased; and 
I loved so much ast l« it rather to say that I loved 
" ( ele d t It will not be expected that | made 
much ofat © at a university. Hye | acted over again mv school 
ck ’ i or = ‘ t vu 1 had somewhat open d at tie 
e of ve wt nd | ula it reputation among the scholar 
! f s ag ‘ t " the professors for dulness 
iil 1 previo ¥ forme wits ol st vy, | should have taken the 
| ny < by tw too late to apply myself then. I had too 
ch lee-w to ter ~il 1 att tmpted - but T used to take 
is ‘ i r some of the ‘ scholar im my 
, ' ‘ thre ime im recitation, while I 
4 i sect.” 
| t the f end of mv class, after having delivered an 
i” ‘ re est, Which astonished the faculty 
sho were esent sell as the students. The college government 
] eit Lhey could not understand how one, who could 
‘ 2 Go anything, clever Here was 
‘ er le ‘ 
1 had now luated at the versity, and the next step to be 
taken Was to tux on some occ ation m= lite (in the sulnect | 
) it long and deeply \t one tune | had half resolved to pre 
re for the mthistry it another, medicine ' eared to present 
“4 ar at TT ‘ ti rth, however very much to the satis. 
faction of vi «. 1 tixed the law ma the profession best 
suited to u ‘ ind temperament \ the determination of 
lev to th reat ect, | retired to the country, and 
it mvsell the supe tendence of an able lawyer, whose 
practice was \ oxte ‘ ithe neigh ining counties, and whose 
rary was te s ent for my purpose With what pleasure 
do I look back on those davs' ‘Then, for the first time im mv life, 


I realized the pure and deeply-felt enjoyment of study lor the 


first time my mind seemed ’ 





ie its proper atmosphere—my 
spirits, alwave boovant, gamed an elasticity which | had never 


before experienced. With what gladness I used to bound among 





the hills of that delightful town, and drink in the wholesome gales 
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that made the green Jeaves rush together in wild mirth, and make 
musick among the branches! With what subdued and heartfelt 
pleasure I used to wander on the banks of that beautiful river, 
where the sycamore and elm vied in luxuriant garniture, and bowed 
their branches together so at to span the waters with a green 
arcade! It was here that a new scene opened to me It was here 
that the fire of my nature, which had heretofore only smouldered in 
secresy, burst out with the fury of a volcano. Must I revert to 
those hours? must J call back the lights and shadows of the past! 


must I revive the million rainbow-hues of fancy, only to shroud 


them again in the horrours of a hopeless, rayless insanity ? must | 
, ar - 

call back, in imagination, the pure and guileless Margaret Well, 

be itso. The bitterness of death is already past: the worm that 


dieth not must have his banquet, and my heart and mind are spread 
out for its eternal festival. 

Why should I speak of the parentage of Margaret Percival’ 
Let it pass. It is enongh that she was the glory and the fre shness 
dream. Her image haunts me with such vivid reality that I 
am deterred from portraying its exceeding beauty 
[ visited her often, but I never whispered my passion. | 
knew that my love was not wholly unrequited, yet I could not te ll 
her that I I have walked with her, arm in arm, when 
the river was studded with stars, and when the musick of the groves 


Once, as we leaned together on a rude fence, to 


of a 
I saw her, and 
loved! 
loved her 
was loudest 
watch the gambols of a few innocent lambs, a robin pe rched close 
by us on the blossom-covered limb of an apple-tree, and, as he 
showered down the snowy petals, poured forth such a flood of 
musick that our hearts melted together. It was a moment which 
could never happen again—and | suffered it to pass unimproved 


My misery dates from that hour 


I returned after an absence of three months—and Margaret was 
married! What had I done to deserve such treatment! What 
had I left undone, that a man of spirit and honour should have done 
in my case? The imbecility of my nature had finally done its 
I had thrown away a pearl * richer than all his tribe.” I 
Shall 


worst 
had lost the girl I loved through utter infirmity of purpose 
I say that hope expired in my bosom, that despair rioted in the 
it were idle breath I 
fire 


usurped sanctuary of the holiest affection ? 


waa acorched with a fever that would not consume—the same 


that even now rushes through my veins and makes me border on 


madness without reaching it. Oh, the hell of mind, when the 





twilight of reason remains after its sun is set, and the rKness 18 
, } 
seen gathering thicker and deeper, and madness becomes tar le 


and known! I wandered in the woods and subsisted for days, I 


know not how—my canopy the skies, my couch the 


mastery On 


Physical and moral torture contended for the en I 


made a weak effort to fix my mind long enough to direct my steps 
7 ‘ j ! 
homeward ; but it seemed as if volition had been broken down—I 


A 


man who has 


could not will for a minute. IT was half mad, and | knew it 


new feeling suddenly seized me. T ought to kill the 
The moment this thought crossed 
ld not 


remain constant for a moment, was now fixed as the load-star I 


rifled me of my heart's treasure 


which before co 


my seared brain, it possessed it. That wii/, 


laughed long and loud, starting and shuddering at the unnatura 
sounds | had made 
allied to that we have in dreams, but fully bent on my purpose, and 
the 


knowing myself to be delirious, with a feeling 


utterly reckless of all conse jnences I sought habitation o 
the man I hated. Screened by a hedge, [ watched for him hour 


after hour, every moment of which seemed a day to my agonized 
At 
he stopped at the very spot where I was 


took his knife 


conception. Time to me was no more it was eternity last 


I saw hun walking by 
concealed—the hedge was of sweet briar—he from 
his pocket and cut a slip from the bush. “ This inremembrance o! 
you, dear Margaret!" he sighed. Could I bear ¢hat? 

* . . . * * * * * . 


I threw the body within the hedge and retired to the woods 


I had committed murder 





EXTRACTS FROM WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


FROM THE GREAT METROPOLIS, 


We are indebted to Messrs. Saunders and Otley, for the proof 
sheets of “ The Great Metropolis,” by th 
Sketches of the House of Lords."". The work is very interesting and 
will produce a sensation, 


author of Random 


THE THEATRES 
In a work devoted to “The Great Metropolis,” it would be an un 
pardonable omission, were I to pass over the theatres in silenc: 


They may be said to be the principal source of amusement to al 
claasea ot ‘the inhabitants. The highest and the lowest, the most in 
tellectual and most illiterate, evince an equal partiality to them. The 
people of London are a theatre-going people, in the largest an 
broadest acceptation of the phrase. Persons in the country can hav 
no idea of the ardour and universality of the passion for theatneals 
in the metropolis. It is so powerful with a very numerous class, both 
in the higher and lower ranks of life, that it must be gratified at any 
sacrifice, and under any circumstances. It is with those to whom | 
refer an artificial necessity of their nature. There are thousands ot 
persons moving in the upper ranks of society, whose means are so 
limited considering their station, that they are obliged to practise the 
most rigid economy even in what Lord Bacon calls * the affairs of the 
stomach,”’ who nevertheless feel themselves impelled, by the neces- 
sity &@ which I have alluded, to incur a great expense in their attend- 
ance on theatres. They would be perfectly miserable were they to 
suffer cight or ten days to elapse without witnessing the representa- 


talk of ut in terms of unqualified admiration to their acquaintances of | 


tion of any new piece which chances to be brought out at any of the 
leading houses ; and as new pieces are almost nightly coming out at 
one or other of the larger establishments, it will be readily perceived 
that the amount of expense incurred in the course of the year, by a 
theatre-going family, must be very great. The passion for theatricals 
is, if possible, still greater among the lower orders in the metropolis. 
To want meals during the whole of the day would be no privation at 
all to the persons to whom I refer, provided they could only by such 
privation provide themselves with the means of visiting the theatre at 
Many ahungry stomach and ragged back is there among the 
galleries of Drury 


night 
host of the unwashed in the upper or one shilling 
Lane and Covent Garden, and in the sixpenny elevations of the Sur- 
I believe that more of the youths 
among the lower orders in London begin their careers as thieves, in 
order that they may have the means of gratifying their penchant for 
I may 


strength of this passion for 


rey, Victoria, and other theatres. 


theatricals, than from any other cause that could be named. 
mention as a singular illustration of the 


} } 


histrionick representation among the lower classes im London, that 


when any of the houses are expected to be unusually full, they will 
hours before the time 
Though the 
repeat- 
gallery crowded with 


doors in great numbers, two or three 
in their anxiety to 


Drury Lane do not open till half-past six, I have 


besiece the 


of opening them get a good seat. 
} 


doors of 


edly seen the passage leading to the one shilling 


boys and young menof the class | have mentioned, as early as three 
o'clock. Inthe struggle fora front seat in the 


Lan 


upper gallery of Drury 


sume years since, a Jew boy fell over, and was killed on the 





attend the theatres 


other evenings 


he number of persons who on an average 
every night all the year round—Sundays and _ those 
of 


to a stranger. 


when they are shut, course, will, when I mention it, 


excepted 
It is, in round numbers, twenty 
1. 


The data on which I have grounded my calculation will at 


appear incredible 


iousand, 


once be seen to be correct, when I come to speak of the number the 


diferent theatres are capable of containing, and the number which 


usually attend them. There ts other town in the kingdom in 


ho 








which, after the proper allowances are made for the disparity in the 
polation, the attendance on theatres bears any proportion to this 
In Glasgow, for example, which contains a population of about 





re, and not only is it 
| 


open toro ily a part of the year, but the average attendance d 


two hundred thousand, there is only one thea 
8 Not 


exceed five or six hundred 
Whea a new piece is produced at any of the larger establishments, 


ts merits are the subject of discussion in all parties, both among the 
hivher and the lower classes In fact, theatricals generally are a 
standing topick of conversation mall cireles. To be conversant with 
such matters is considered a most valuable accomplishment; and he 


who 1s unacquainted with them makes but a poor figure in London 


' ! 





society, however great and varied his intellectual attainments other- 
wis Persons from the country, unacquaimted with plays and play 
‘ itent themselves very uncomfortably situated ine mpany 
owing to the large share of the conversation which is assigned to 
matters pertaining to the histrionick art. 
THE KING'S THEATRE 

The King’s Theatre is now solely confined to the representation of 
ltahan operas and ballets An effort was made three years ago 
under the sy il patronage of the Queen, to establish a G 
company, to play on alternate nights with the Italian company ; but 
the experien fa very short time proved the unpracticability of the 
scheme While the house was crowded on the nights on which the 
Italian pieces were presented, it was comparatively deserted on those 


on which the German company performed. The experiment was so 





decidedly a failure, that there is not the slightest chance of its being 
au 1 tte, 
Nhe King’s Theatre is the great place, among the metropolitan thea- 
r of fashuonable resort. It ilso very largely attended by mer 
iants and others, who donot know a word of Italian. The reason 
vious: there is always a disposition among persons of wealth 
however limited therr education, and humble ther o n, to follow, in 
such matters, in the wake of the artstocratick portion of society \ 
reat deal is said about the decline of the legitimate drama in Eng 
land, and it is quile common to express the deepest regret at the cir 
cumstance., Assuredly, the legitimate drama has declined among us 
with a vengeance, for while the Kine’s Theatre is crowded to sutio 
cation to witness the repre mofa ballet by a company of La 
lians, or an opera in a foreign language, Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden are all but empty on those nights on which the best plays of 
Shakspear re performed. And vet the d ne of the legitimat 


bed to those poor 





The persons who visit the King’s Theatre must all go ll dress 
Anv disregard of this regulation will be inevitably attended by t 
exclusion of the party, no matter what his rank. Some years ago 
it was necessary for gentlemen to have three-corner hats, but that 


s been de from, and gentlemen wearing bats of 


par 


now admitted. It was customary a short time 





| at this theatre, 1s scarcely ever to be 





es do really afford a rich treat to the lovers of 


effect of some of them. 











The pieces at this theatre are usually two ; the first being an opera 
und the second a ballet An interval of from half-an-hour to three 
juarters always occurs, during which the audience are amused by the 
musick and dancing. The latter is now looked on as the great at 
traction of the King’s Theatre It certainly displays a science and a 
facility of evolution, of which no one who has not seea it can form 


my ¢ ption; but when the dancers are females, it is not the best 


mice 





means which could be employed to inspire notions of delicacy in th 
minds of those ladies who ar How they 


can, not only witness it without a blush mantling their cheeks, but 


‘among the spectators 


the other sex, must appear passing strange to those who have not 
mixed in the society of the metropolis. In the provincial towns the 
favourite style of female dancing at the Italian Opera would not be 
tolerated for a moment. Every lady would regard it as a personal 
insult to be asked to witness such an exhibition. In America, again, 
where respect for the female sex is carried to a much greater extent 
than in Great Britain, or perhaps in any other country, the female 
dancer—even were she Taglioni herself—who would assume the po- 
sitions and perform the evolutions which are applauded to the echo 
on the boards of the King’s Theatre, would have ample cause for gra- 
titude if she escaped being torn in pieces. Grant Thorburn, the 
great original of Galt’s “ Lawrie Todd,” went to the Italian Opera 
one night, when in E 





gland, two years ago, and he, with an honest 
that 
iocking to one’s feelings of decency than to see the positions 
into which the female 


indignation 
} 


which deserves all praise, says, * nothing could be 
more s : 
dancers put themselves. Sooner,” he adds, 
‘than consent to make such an exhibition of themselves, the Ame- 
rican women would encounter death in any of its forms.” 

The King’s Theatre was built at the enor: 


one hundred thousand pounds 





of nearly 
bers paul for 
It is 
is held of the 
Crown, at a ground rent of one thousand five hundred and sixty 
pounds per It is only licensed for 


yous exper 
The rental which Mr. I 
years ago, was fifteen thousand pounds per annum. 





it Soul 


now, I believe, eight thousand pounds. The sit 


annum. six months in the year. 





ison usually commences toward the end of February, and 
ends in August. The theatre is only open three nights in the week 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday; but the performances on 


Thursdays are always for benefits; so that the season usually con- 
sists of sixty nights 


THE DRURY 


Theatre The first theatre 
called by this name was built by Sir William Davena 


LANE THEATRE 


Drury Lane next claims our notice. 





nt, and another 
tleman, 





in virtue of letters patent, granted in 1660, by Charles the 
The last house wasurnt to the ground in 1809, and the 
The expense of the build- 
ing was near three hundred thousand pounds 


Second. 
present was erected in the following year 
It is an unmensely 
form of a paralielogram. The length 
ven feet, exclusive of 
which extend ninety-three feet further at the east- 
The breadth trom north to south is one hundred and fifty- 
It is intence thi 


large house, and it is in the 


from east to west is two hundred and turty-s 


rooms, et 


SCOCTIC 
ern cond 


one feet 1 to accommodate thousand and sixty 


; but five thousand have, on various occasions, been cram 


persons 








med into rt. It is builtin the form of a lyre, or horse-shoe, and is 
beautifully fimshed in theinteriour. It has three tiers of boxes, above 
which are two gallenes. Th ce of admission to the lower gallery 
is two slullings; to the higher, ene shilling. The price of a {mission 
to the pits three shillings and sixpence. The first ter of boxes is 
called the dress circle; no one being admitted into it who is not m 
full dress. ‘The second and third ters are open to all who choose to 
pay, whatever may be their dress or their character. 

The price of admission to the boxes is seven shillings: all the 
boxes are the same in tus respect. There are various private boxes 
in each of the two upper circles, Which generally let for the mght at 
two pounds two shillings. There are also sixteen family boxes, 


wluich let at various prices, according to circumstances. * 





The relative proportions of that part of the theatre which is called 
the auditory, or the place set apart for the spectators, will be under- 
stood from the following statement The dress circle of boxes is 
nade to accommodate two hundred and thirty-four persons; the first 
cirele, one hundred and ninety-six; the second circle, four hundred 
and eighty; private boxes, one hundred and sixty; private family 
boxes, ninely-six ; proscemum boxes, sixty-four; slips, one hundred 
and thirty; pit, egght hundred; lower gallery, five hundred and fifty ; 





er gallery, three hundred and fitty— making, as already stated, a 





susand and sixty persons 


Lar; owever, aS are the dunensions of the present theatre, they 
irc m i more limited than were those of the last It was capable 
of accommodalnyg, with ease and comfort, three thousand six hun- 
dred persons 


The amount of nightly expenses to the proprietor varies with cir- 


pieces having a greater number of dramatis per- 


, are of course Tepresented at a much greater ¢ Xpense 


the proprietor is subjected to a great addition 


liture, When, trom the wantol attraction, or other 


causes, he is Comp ledto “star” it; that Ss, lo engage the services of 
some of the most disunguished histrionick characters of the day of 
cours 1 all such eases, he calculates that the increase of his re 

















ceypts will more than counterbalance the additional expense he m 
curs Son seasons the average nightly expense has not exceeded 
one hundred and eig Vy pounds last season, ow gy to the exertions 
of Mr. Bunn to protect himself against the etiect of the reduced pn 
ces of the rival establishment, the nightly expenses of Drury Lane 
we un rstood to be two hundred and eighty pounds. 

What ts called a fu yuse, at full price, brings to the proprietor’s 
exchequer a t four | red pounds. On several occasions, the 

1ount of monev « ct L the rs has been between five and 
six hun dt s. On thet tof Mr. Elliston’s benefit, some 
years ago, when he was lessee of the theatre, the house was more 
crow | ps, than itever was before, or has been since: the 
money then drawn was within a tnfle of nine hundred pounds. On 
t vecasion, however, all the fr st admissions were suspended 
“ 3, as will be understood herca/ter, must nade @ Verv great 

fikrence in the receipts. The late theatre, when full, drew eight 
ul id twenty-six pounds, and when crammed, one thousand 
twoh inds; but then its boxes acconimodated one thousand 
‘ t hundred and twenty-eight persons, being a third more than 
there is s reom forinthe present. On one occasion, namely, on 
July twenty-fi: 1794, when the performances were for the benefit of 
the wives, widows, and children, of the killed and wounded in Lord 
Howe's victory, the receipts at Drury Lan eatre were one thou 
sand three hundred and fitty pounds; and on Mr. Kean’s first bene- 





fit, though then performing at a salary of only eight guineas per 
* The proscer oxes are eight number, and let at four guineas eact 
The boxes are al wd with deep ison paper, and the top of the fronts 





is stuffed with green silk 
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e . . 
week, the amount of money collected at the doors, including some 
donations, was two thousand pounds. 

Mr. Bunn, as I have already intimated, is the present proprietor of 
Drury Lane Theatre. He holds it, from year to year, at the annual 
rental of eight thousand pounds. Some years ago, the rental was 
eleven thousand pounds; but it was found that on these terms no 
man would, in the present state of theatneals, be foolhardy enough 
to take it. As it is, the proprietor has not yet found it a profitable 
speculation. What the amount of losses at this theatre has been 
within the last few vears, I cannot state with confidence : report says 
that Captain Polhill’s losses for the last four years—for though the 
house was in Mr. Bunn’s name, he was until lately the real propme- 
tor—have been eighty thousa This I know, that on some 
occasions, within the last fifteen years, the receipts, for one season, 





i pounds, 





have been less than the expenditure by thirty thousand pounds. So 
much, however, is theatrical property what is called a matter of lot- 
tery, that on one or two occasions, the gains have, in the course of 
a season, been about twenty thousand pounds. One of the most 
successful seasons, perhaps which Drury Lane ever had, was that 
of 1815 and 1816, when Kean was in the zenith of his reputation 
The aggregate receipts for seven consecutive nights, on six of which 
he appeared as “ Sir Giles Overreach,” and on the other as “ Ber- 
tram,” were three thousand nine hundred and eighty-four pounds, 
making an average of five hundred ands Xty-nine pounds enc hmight 





The constitution of Drury Lane Theatre is somewhat singular 
The original shares were five hundred pounds each; but it was 





found, after a short trial, that the speculation would prove ruinous 
to the proprietors, and would eventually shut up the theatre itself 

a larger number of shareholders were not precured, it was agreed to 
create a given number of additional shares, at one hundred pounds 





each. Each of the old shareholders were entitled, in virtue 
granted to them by the late Mr. Whitbread to that effect, to on 
shilling and threepence,t and a free admission for one person, on 
i} 

i by some 





every night of performance. It is erroneously suy 
persons that the propnetors, atthe same time, unconditionally guar 
antee that the number of mghts on wlych there shall be perform 
ances every season, shall not be less thantwo hundred. They only 
do so, on the condition that the committee succeed in letting the 
theatre, in which case they take care to exact a rent from the lessee 
which will enable them to pay the sharcholders the above sum every 
night for two hundred nights. Between this and th produce of th 
free admission those shareholders who have purchased their five 


hundred pounds shares at one hundred and eighty pounds, w 
many of them have of late years done, get at the rate of eight per 
cent. interest on them. 


holders is between three and four 





As the number of these sh 











hundred, that number of persons, exclusive of others who obt 
free admission, is in the theatre every night, wi t a ow ¢ 
six-pence to the treasury As the admissions to which | refer are 
transferable, many of those possessing them dispose of them tor 
the season at the rate of from tour to tive pounds The one hn 
dred pound shareholders, though they purchased their shares prior 
to the building of the present house, have never yet received a 
farthing of interest for their money ; and there ts little ospect of 
their ever doing so, as the rental is required, than re 
quired, to pay the sum guaranteed to the holder hu d 


pound shares. 





COVENT GARDEN THEATRE 


Covent Garden Theatre is the great rival of Drury Lane It is 
80 In situation as well as in size, and in the number and character 
of the performers ; for its locality is within one hundred yards of 
the other 
having been burnt to the ground on the twents 
1808 The expenses of the edifice are said to have 
hundred thousand pounds. Of this sum fifty thousand pounds was 


raised by subscription, in shares of five hundred pounds each: and 


The present house was built m 1809, the previous one 
eth of September, 
i] 


wen three 


from the sale of the materials of the old house and the sums re 
covered from the insurance offices, the propriciors obtained one 
hundred and thirty thousand pounds. The duke of Northumberland 
advanced ten thousand pounds to Mr. Kemble by way of loa 
while various handsome donations were given by noblemen and 
others to the previous proprietors, te enable them to re-build the 
house Among these donations was one thousand pounds fron 
George the fourth 

The exteriour of Covent Garden 1s mnch more tastefully 
than that of Drury Lane ‘The same may be said of its interiour 
It is remarkably chaste and lively in its appearance. In size, how 
its rival. The au 





ever, it is not quite so large as litorv is in the 


horse-shoe form 





feet two inches, anc 
boxes is fifty feet nine inches 
ticrs of boxes, each tier containing twenty-six publick boxes, 
exclusive of an ¢ jual number, taking ali the tiers 
private boxes 

Covent Garden is fitted up so as to contain two thousar d « 





hundred persons. Of this number there is room for twe Ive bun 
dred in the boxes, seven hundred and fifty t pit, five handre 

in the lower gallery, and three hundred and fifty in the upper gal 
lery. On several occas ous, however, the number of persons 

the house has varied from three thousand tive | rec to four 
thousand greatest number it was ever known to contat 
was four thousand two hundred and fifty-five Phat was on the 


third of Decembe _ when George the fourth was prese 
The receipts on the 


one pounds, eighteer sth nhys nd six-pence 





sion amounted to nine hundred and seventy 


Mr. Oshaldiston became the lessee of Covent Gard Theatre 
at the beginning of last season, and the very first thing he did was 


to reduce the prees—which were formerly the same as those « 
the rival establishment 
pit, one-and-six-pence tor the tirst galery, t 


@ tour shillines for the boxes, two tor t 





Thus reduction was resolved on, in the hope that there 


the same 


would be such a permanent flux of persons into the theatre as 
would prop up its fa r fortunes The experiment has proved a 
failure For some little time the novelty of a reduction in the 


prices of admission to the extent of nearly one-half, had the effect 


has renewed his lease for three years 


4 


* Since this was written, 
at six thousand pounds | 

t Since this was written, a meeting of shareholders has been held, and it 
Was agreed, as the theatre cou'dr mthe same terms as before, 
that they should accept of one stulling per night 








e let 


of filling the house; but it soon began to present an appearance 
not much better, in pomt of numbers, than before the reduction, 
while, in point of respectability, it was much worse. Mr. Osbal- 
diston, I presume, Is aware of his errour now; but it is, | Suspect, 
an irretrievable one. ‘To attempt a recurrence to the old prices 
would be the height of folly ; the performers would have to play to 
empty seats, if, indeed, the circumstance did not lead to a row im 
measurably worse than the celebrated O. P. one in the same 
theatre, in 1811 

Drury Lane and Covent Garden Theatres are called the winter 





houses. They are usually open nine months in the year. They 
generally begin the season in October and end wt in July 


Of late vears a great change has taken place in the character of 
the pieces at these theatres. The legitimate drama, as it is called, 


has been, In a great measure, s ipplante ad by mere showy pageants 


Spectacle Is now the only thing that will draw houses In tact, it 
is now beginning to be considered a species of vulyarity of which 
no lady or gentleman of refined taste should be guilty, to be present 
during the representation of any of Shakspeare’s plays. Everything 
must be sacrificed to the senses of seemg and hearing Lhere 
must be ** scenes,” and there must be sound—the more * furtous 

the better. Hence, all those * melo-dramatick” pieces, in which 
there is the greatest noise and “most to be seen, are sure to 


meet with t Horses, dogs and other 





most extended patronage 






































m 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


THE MIND OF MAN, 


How little is the mind known or considered! That all, of which 
me 


m permanently is—the mward bemyg, the divine energy, the an 


tal thought, the boundless capacrty, the infinite aspirate 


how few value this, this wonderful mind, for what itis worth! Hlow 
few see it—that brother mind—in others; see it in all the forms of 
splendour and wretchedness alike; see it, though fenced around with 

ithe artit il HStinctions Of SocietV : See It, through ther sw i 


which poverty has clothed it, beneath the crushing burdens of Lif 





ist the close pressure of worldly troubles, wants and sorrows 

I nla now ke anid eur that humble lot, and feel that 

' y of the earth, that t commencang glory of heaven ts 

8s the wors strongest View Of the case 

worth ot therown nunds. They are very proud 

proud of ther sessions; they are proud of thei 

» tomeay be, as distin ray 1 1; but the matrinsick, the un 
ro, the finite u ef thar own tm is they do not pereeiy 

ywomany a man is there who woul f he were introduces tu 
nem f t palace, and were | ia sucecssion of sp! 


quadrupeds are now, at certalm seasons, among the most popula 4 - ' 
] r ; - ‘ { apartn ts, filled w irneh and rye furnitayr Wo hea 
** performers For some vears past Mr. Bunn has had an arrange 1 , rs. ; 
Te say ist tie \ hor “ = tu ore tane 
ment with Mr. Ducrow, of Astley’s Theatre, for the use of a part 2! mo ordoary 
t tt fine a reo 1} } 
oft his stud Horses prance ana 0 and car©rt ros drive abe , . ws 4 : w foel a » 
T ’ r ly , re ’ I ™ * 
on the boards of Drury Lane, as if in the streets. What we ” B Cue ary for the | unt ire ol t rian 
} , ’ Tl ' «= ' } 
Shakspeare think were he s ed, to use his own words, “*to 1 wien Re walk How many a man, wh soe passed al the 
Visit the pale glimpses of the moon” some winter's night, d sec Ways saw the chanot of wealt iw by him, would forget th 
such a piece as * King A rthe Kr ts of the Round ‘I ‘ k and eterna ty of hus Own m in a poor, d 
in the course of represe Drury Lane’ Itos well tor \ vain] ' would { humself te wn ' ‘ 
world that the vitiated taste which now prevails in theatri natte net in nund, but m mensuration, he was not « ) 
did not exist m Shakspeare’s time Had such been 1 vi a so long as this is on . helieve th 
x «} | ly yt 4\ , rl . os 
Caee, Wi OU, 1D all prow Vv. have ever heard that - wh tinds, tha Vik wowia V phrse \ i 
person existed He would have been one of those to w oo oe > Tlow1 \ fa fe that mward be t ! { 
observation of QQ llran applies *How oft the greatest ee s . 
~ “ spectable, « tly | puse rlnnhes lean on Kt 4 
es conceaiced. Not one ot his mate ess Pieces Would ove : . 
j } “ 1 eoshyv tus & liow many 1 preet Chem . 
have had what he himseit calls “a i ha a dia 
And if there be a latent S kspeare o pres t dav of ‘ mm nj j rust \ w 
surpassing dramatick ge s e ms mevit vd 1 to vel Vy, hot hore W ) fa Puli 
co ealed so lo s ex st i ck taste ) \ ny 2 ‘ t t “ iis 
The spectacles which have, « te, been the r t mien be thot t te teal sonse a ry 
ot @ Winter houses, and w } ve so much dive ‘ i sol w " \ \ * not stran t 
Irom the Ostens e| poses tor which they we b ure \ ! t " . ! repr , j 
’ great expe ‘ Ih prep itions for hk Ar t . ! t \ ! ‘ { en t 
iN ts of the Round Table ‘ 1 Was produce tv @ ! u \ with wor \ 
n the season of 1834-35, cost Mr B 1 about « teer » 3 . . a 
pounds, beside the very heavy ex e he nigiitiv : ys . . 1s ae ir . 
representation ; whule the rue opel Caustay c | ‘ . x 
I ‘ , wat lev , 
tupa sho time previ v for Cov t dearcde $1 
. . ut \ t \ »\ \ 
ve st ected I I s ‘ the | ri \ 
! ‘ ~ i ‘ 
eatre also—to es ot tw 1} nas tv ‘ , , 
ex ed to the } k l es Ss are ut \ “ p ' * 
na ‘ i a very ext ve ‘ Lhe t ‘ ‘ ys 
yu t es mie « a to a the eflect ms. « * © 4 ws i 
Sas ¢ tas | 1 of persons w \ t " t i. y #0 l 
e scene of the masked | Gustavus the J ' sher x me , , ou ' . 
pageant W st bro vas said to be two h \. ‘ ~ { ' 
lhe s es of first-rate a of w n, howeve ‘ | ve it , , the . 
one bel r to our ce try at present e very i ' t l very y of 
the large houses Ke : . oS See \ \ } y, Ww y fev | “4 xu of 
ae ot rury p xe Le oO ‘ t to a ben 
ghta I l >» @X ol \ j - . bered mind “ - 
Was always worth his red } ndstohimn,; butt vus 
. : \ ki; Ww 1 tlon Ss arts, statuary | 
to what Mad M r s tt s at the same the ‘ Ho 
, , 6: when pa nu, charity, vertu peak to us 
will it startle the unimitiated when | mm, that re me 
R ‘ “ t “ the hearts of thousands w 
mm May and June of the prese ve sas a rate of one ! nt 
feost 4 ‘fe t oh ble ;-o 
dred and twenty-five pounds per tow hP . \ \ \ t here ao humble, wh 
, ' ' ’ iT +” t to feel thie? a ‘ a 
to a benefit worth tive hundred or six ndred po ‘ | r , ‘ i” , ast ! ' Who's here se 
what onishment we } | J F \\ n “ " Thea wrest is Not sometunes to be touched 
speare’™ hold up ther h is, € they by poss ! ty of xt ’ Who's here with a heart ma of 
' These celebrated men were both players as s ba if t metimes to respond through every 
play-writers, and theirs es never, so lar as can be ol , { r, patrotiem, generosity, vuti 
exceeded ¢ tsi sa } SIN . c per week I . ! t . VW i] i] \ ! j Acrtoe Teatebuaie with te { 
nertormers of the sevent hecent V nots pose lo ive of . , = 2 . ' waven a mirror t 
ert t t ya « ‘ 
. , we sa \ i em il splenmdours of 
\ Mans = of oft trae rformers of the ‘ 
1 1 a at the he ’ x pe ‘ : apap rece Re ageing eae 
s t { Mr . fe ost amo the re ‘ 
. _ Ir. Parre , — ' (t What circumstances of out 
tives of « « characters t neither of these gentle 
, f nity to any bow Ast 
rate th espective de nents Int J h 
5 no \ . a oat a He far « “ ‘ } power w © the j rewhs borever 
bro t 7 neo | 8 ' 
mers of tracedy which have peared s eG ‘ ‘ , W “ a ote i pe nwih tl work 
naps mone res exec 1 all redecessors as ~ tte Iu ,ofitin its sin teharacter: I say, a thoug!it 
femporaries | etot s ir fact « 1 ving vot I iv, whatosit; and what is ite power 
byw s« e mental ft ess ‘ i : ‘ \ | ‘ It 1 it ! ition { Alnughty ; par 
A 3 ot « y ’ e¢ ‘ ‘ { tty 1 . 4 pu on r al vuing nnd W i 
re ‘ that he did actually, fi nent ve ' ( ll thir _ wing all th ee | 
cons< ss of te ra t « tha tie i} ! ' i etermity “ ! possession ol mn 
fee s conduct he was | g v : ' stl that man can form; what seeptre or 
o > .s \ ec \ «0 uss y ' . ture of aves: what cr re of wide-spread domu 
S pale s death 1 of his t d on end, whe w came ’ 
! ire with t wo rs a the wrandeurs of a s nuk 
anv scenes of s s orrour 
I s that me ola tt that are made; it iw that 
Lhe sual amount of salarv which Messrs. Macready and Farre - . 
P ‘ ’ the Maker of a That alone is the kev 
everauyv receive per ween t ae | as i here 1 iew i . : 
Ti ‘ . Re t! i t Y if alu : ‘ 
o s who get as ch as twenty po . I woe \ ‘ ches the tren r | univer hat he ist 
te pe ywmmers V rto¢ nstances, fro seve thai? s over space, time, eternity That, under God 4 
o te reas There are . other act and actresse t \ , ' tw man of all tl sesings and glones, that 
who are engaged tt two to tive ea “ 1 the mopass of possession, of within the ranve ol po 
The lea r actors l actresses, ¢ t is they are technically ty Virtue, prety, heaven, unmortality, exist not, and never will 
‘ ‘ are treated in the theatre s of emen and ladies of the viet for ¢ tas they ex st, and will exist in the perception, feeling, 
first class 1 wo not « any t d are not expects , of 4 : s mind 
to 1 vith the comme werd Of pert ers, but hav ns set 
tfor themselves. A 1 donna has always an exc v fur ; 
: ‘ MORAL BEAUTY. 
nished apartment off the stage ! erseil She clam i ’ othe 
rt fas spensable pornt of « ette What is the beauty of nature, bul a beauty clothed with moral 
Sh r-maid. whos as close te te associations * W hat is the highest beauty of literature, poetry, lic 
dance and obse sin her n ner as if the actress were the firs ithe fine arts, but a moral beauty which genius has bodied 
lady the land 1 ¢ ve ” tincuion between a prima | i for the admiration of the world And what are those qual 
donna and a second-rate actress, when in the theatre, us, that whil tes of the buman character which are treasure j up in the memory 
the former has two sofas in her apartment, the latter has only one and heart of nations—the objects of universal reverence and exulta. 
. } ' } 2 i the festa! 
Of the variety of scenes. dresses, machinery, ete., at the large tion, the themes of celebration, of eloquence, and the festal of song, 
" " ’ } } id tu ar rve' Aret rT 
houses, some idea will be formed when | mention that the estima- | the enshrined idols of human admiration and love Are they not 
hal ny te ar 
ted value of these articles at each establishment, is from forty thou- patriotism, heroism, philantiropy, disinterestedness, magnanimity, 
, , 
sand to fifty thousand pounds , martyrdom 
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ORIGINAL FRAGMEN" 


LEAVES FROM A TATTERED JOURNAL, 


WRITTEN THIRTY-FIVE YVEARS SINCE 


VIRTUF. 


nr to the man by thought re fined, 





e the bright virtues of the ound, 

The rest is but a dream ; 

These give to life a solid charm, 

Cheer winter’s cold, and summer's warin ; 
And these shall be my theme 


Let mad Ambition toil in pain, 

lame’s fair delusive sweets to gain, 
Th’ immortal name to share 

The pleasures Faney bids it hope, 

Ah! can they in their wildest scope, 
With virtuous joys compare 


r 


When Hope's enchanting visions fly, 
When gleomy cares obscure the sky, 
And Fortune proves unkind ; 
Stull man may smile at threatening fate, 
Above impending storms elate, 
By virtues of the mind 


And Virtue still would ¢ alunly simile, 

Tho 
To wide destruction hurl'd ; 

For her bright power can drive away 

The vapour-ills of life's short day, 
And free us from the world 


igh ruin seized the globe's vast pile, 





TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


If any one prefer the town to the country, his natural taste is 
lost. Give me, I say, the delicious sweets of a country retire- 
ment, where I can have a neat little airy box for a house, a garden, 
an orchard, a meadow with a brook through it, a study which over- 
looks the vallies and blue hills of a fine landscape, all situated near 
a church, painted white, with a handsome spire How often has 
my heart melted with tenderness at the last gleam of the sun, on 
such a prospect. ‘The mountain's top glistened in the parting ray— 
everything in nature seemed tranquil, for not an emotion played in 
he besom but what was in the sweetest harmony. At such views, 
every sordid care 1s forgotten, the selfish passions cease to disturb, 
and the soft influence of benevolence steals over the mind, while 
piety and gratitude raise it to heaven. Compared with the plea. 
sures of such scenes, the dazzling promises of ambition, the splen- 
did hopes of gain, and all the world can give, are only as dust in 
the balance. Is it not strange and unaccountable that, in the very 
face of this conviction, I should still despise the simple enjoyments 
of nature, and, for * the dust in the balance,” neglect or refuse the 
only solid felicities of life. I am governed by a charm which | 
cannot dispel ; it draws irresistibly, and by the frail thread of hope 
alone. A thousand times it has deceived me, and | am weak 
enough still to have faith in its promises. But my faith lessens 
daily ; the senses, I find, are not to be trusted ; they are guided by 
appearances which are often false, and act always upon a narrow 
and half view of things. ‘They know nothing of logick, for they 
never compare ; and nature made them only as subordinates to 
reason. ‘They require of us the sacrifice of every real felicity, and 
give in return only the shadow of good. Who would live under 
their dominion if he were let into the secrets of the cabinet’ Yet who 


among men is not more or less their pertect and submissive slave 


MELANCHOLY. 


I am sad, I am gloomy, | own, 
My bosom with grief is opprest ; 
Ly the river | wander alone, 
No pleasure enlivens my breast 


The eves that once sparkled with joy, 
With sorrow’s big tears overflow , 
The bosom which knew no alloy, 
Now is unged with the colour of wo. | 


I murmur to none, nor repine, 

I'm wretched, yet do not know wh 
My head on my breast I recline, 

And gazing, I startle and sigh 


“= 


*Tis a weakness, I freely confess, 
To vield to a weakness bike mine ; 

But a weakness I cannot suppress— 
I harbour it not by design 


The griefs of the child are shortlived, 
With his tears he can wipe them away ; 

Man's bosom, less haply contrived, 
Buries deep in itself its decay 


Still and sullen it knaws on his heart, 
High swells his torn bosom with grief; 

No tear kindly lessens the smart, 
Burden’d nature can tind no relief! 





MISERIES OF AN OFFICE HOLDER. 


Many a man thinks that if he could only be so happy as to pro- | 
cure an office under the United States, or even under the corpora- | 
tion, there would be an end at once of all cares, fears, and anxie- \ 
ties. Alas! how mistaken. From the highest to the lowest, every | 
man is the object of slander, and the mark at which envy shoots its || 
barbed arrows. Even the president himself was assailed before he | 
was re-elected—and hardly a meeting of the corporation of our city | 
passes, without receiving one or more petitions for the removal of |, 


* Our country will be degraded,” cried one. “* Our 
” * The great 


interests of the Union call aloud for a new president,” said the hungry 


Park-keeper. 
|’ Park will be ruined by the cows,”’ exclaimed another. 


seekers of office. ‘The great and little walks in the Park will be 





spoiled under the administration of - .” say the adherents of Snap. 
Lud! Lud! What a patriotick and very disinterested people we Ame- 
ricans are. I was passing through the Park yesterday, when I saw my 
friend the keeper in a melancholy attitude, leaning against one of the 


—lie complained of the obloquy that had been cast upon his 





name—that a petition to the corporation had charged him with a 





lect of the duties of his station, and that a petty author had 


abused him in poetry and prose I was afraid he might become 





delirious, and put an end to himself, like some great men I 
consoled him ; I assured him that greatness is always the object 
of abuse—that nearly every otfice-holder is abused, and nobody 
thinks the less of them for that—in fact, that abuse gives a man 
** Remember,” said I, * that opinion 1s no substance, 


and cannot touch you—that words are but atr, and can never pierce 


cohsequenct 


| 


your skin. 


I was proceeding philosophically when my keeper ex- 


claimed, ‘1 don’t care what they pierce, so they leave me mine 


otlice ' “There it 1s,’ said I, ** that’s the thing they want. But 





ued—** rise early and sit up late—keep 


the cows out of the Park, and the little boys from treading down 


fear not Mr. Keeper,” Iecont 


i 
the grass; and tell the corporation from me, not to regard any peti 
tions against you, if they know what ts wholesome for themselves, 
and the city; for there is not any sinall affair extant, which would 
so move my indignation, as the overthrow of my friend ——-— 


from his well-executed office of keeper of the Park 


Judges 
may be re moved, and repre sentatives and preside nts, because their 
But the kee per of 


the duties are amazing—before and behind 


duties are simple and easily learned by others 

the Park—Heavens ! 

the hall, east and west, north and south, forty gates open at once, 

night and day, boys and girls, there is no end! Keep i tne present 
, 


keeper—and he that says nay, | am his enemy, e¢ sec totus mun- 


lus eat 


A CURE FOR LOVE. 


When first young Cupid shot my heart, 
Severe I felt the pain, 
And writhing with the lurk 


In angu 


h sought the | 





With anxious step ] scoured the wood, 


And careless where to stray 
Traced to tts fount the winding flood, 
To drive my pain away 


With scenes which once could please my eye, 
I sought to soothe the mind ; 
But heedless now | passed them by, 


To grief alone inclined 


The pain remamed, nor purlung rill, 
Nor warblings of the grove, 

Nor lowlv hal!, nor towering hill, 
Could soothe the pangs of love 
High on the rugged mourtain’s side, 
A reverend hermit dwelt ; 
In gloomy mood I thither hed, 
And told the pangs I felt 


* Ah!" said the kind, the good old sage, 
In accents sweet and mild; 

* Your love you never can assuage, 
Within the gloomy wild. 


“ For though the forest's deep retreat, 
May promise kind and fair, 
Yet credit not the whisp'rir y cheat, 


Love still will haunt thee there 





* Tempestuous scenes of busy li 


Alone are cures tor love— 


Go; mix 'n these—in noise and strife— 


And fly the cypress grove - 
I seized the plan—my love subdued , 
Smooth now mv moments tly ; 
And oft a tear, of gratitude, 
Stands trembling m my eye 





SELFISHNESS. 


Remember, your only ohyect should be to discharge your duties 


as aman and acitizen. You should do nothing without a motive, 
and your motive should always be virtue or piety. But you forget 
this in the first trifling pursuit, and suffer your hopes, wishes and 
desires to be concentered on a single object of the moment. No- 
thing in life is worth all this eagerness, for nothing here can gratify 
the expectations raised by such pursuit. Bear in mind the vanity 
How much 


Suffer no- 


of things, the shortness of life, and the bar of futurity. 
you have to do, and how short is the time allotted you 


; thing to narrow your mind, for remember always, that true wisdom 


consists In giving up your own, to make others happy ; that is, he 
who seeks the happiness of others, dees more for his own than he 
could in any other way. He who gives relief, is always happier 
than he who receives it; and the more imminent the relief he 
gives, the happier is he. What a death-stroke to selfishness would 
the universal knowledge of this truth occasion; vet the effect 
would not be perfect. You will not pretend you are never seltish 
You are more or less so every day of your existence. In the very 
face of conviction, you play the part of contracted lJittleness. How 
often do you forget the interests of others, in eager desires for your- 
self; and how readily you silence the whispers of reason, by calling 
in for precedents respectable example. Yet you know the value 


of disinterested virtue—and how that avarice, or any selfish pas- 


sion, can never acquire your felicity—but the appearances of the 
moment persuade vou otherwise, and hence the cause of errour and 
Study, therefore, not only to be convinced of truth, but to 
establish it firmly om your mind, beyond the reach of doubt. Then, 
not tll then, your character will be uniform, and your principle 


crime 


strong enough to carry you through the trials and temptations of 
life. No one can be happy long, unless he is governed by virtue ; 
and to be regulated by this sublime principle, he must early learn 
to make any sacrifice, even life and all that renders it sweet in the 
eyes of mankind. Gain this eminence of morality—and glory, or 
at least felicity, is secured. 


FASHIONABLE FRIENDSHIP. 


Oft I've seen, in summer time, 
Floating on the breeze sublime, 
Wafted through the whispering air, 
Light and shining gossamer 

Ss 





the zeplvrs skimmed the heath, 
Rich in sweets as beauty’s breath ; 
Airy would the cobweb play, 
Fluttening like a solar ray ; 
Dancing, dazzling mm the air, 


Glittering, vaunting, gay and fair 


A harsher breath came o'er the plain, 
And burst the brittle thing in twain 
Ss 


ich the weak and feeble tie, 


On which your modish friends rely 
. deceitful—twill not last 
rv h the harsh and trvir v biast 
i the storms of late arise 





QJuick in fragments then it thes, 
hye 


to wind ast to dav, 





raicht is walted far away 





ARTS AND CHARACTERS. 


How often have I wished to possess the divine power of pene- 


tratmmg into the human mind, and viewi ig there the spring of ac- 


. ioe , 
tion! T should behold, with a pleasure that none can conceive, the 
i ’ 


delicate associatious of a refined mind—see it firstly, 1 its motion. 


less state—white as innocence, and conta yin is structure the 


sublime beauty of the most exact symmetry In this state, it Is 


destitute of the interest which intelligence excites: but an idea 


enters—the mind expands—its motions are quicker than the winds, 


and it travels the un verse, umsmpeded by v es or mount 





by rivers or by oceans. Why hope of pleasure should sparkle in t} 


i ne 


eye, and give fire and expression to the countenance—why it 


should give motion to what is still, and enlighten the dark recesses 


of the bosom as the sun illuminates whatever meets its ray, is ac- 


counted for only by the general manner of accounting for the sub 


lune mysteries of nature in other concerns. Whence comes the 
wind, and why grows the lily? What gives nourishment, a quality, 
to one root, and makes deadly poison the property of another’ Who 
light in the folds of the damask, and paints on the tul p 
rvestions bevond the skill of boasted 


nuxes the 
the crimson it discovers ' are q 


t 


of beauty on the cheek of Sappho, is as delicate and unaccountable 


losophy to solve 


rhe crimson which plays in all the witcher, 


as the crimson of the tulyp—and the white innecence which her 
bosom displays as much an object of admiration, as the folds of the 


damask. Strephon beholds it—you see the sparkling eagerness of 


desire giving new springs to his mind—he ceases to rest—he must 
use arts to acquire what has given him life; he aspires, and the en- 


ergy Of genius takes reign in his breast. 


Crenius and beauty are 
mutually attached, and though drawn to each other by arts, they 
are arts of peace. Delicate as the hanging head of the modest lily 
of the valley, and chaste as the untouched cloud that rides on the 


breeze of the mernuing 





A GOOD MAN, 


I. and M. have the means to be happy, as much as any husband 
and wife m society. Perhaps no person in the world is better cal- 
culated to please a judicious woman, than L. His mind, though 
his advantages in literature have been but verv few, is well stored 
with usetul knowledge. He possesses a pudyment, penetrating and 
accurate , a patience of investigation, and an lnpartiaity of thought, 
that places him generally above prejudice His rule of action is 
the geod of others, from whence springs a benevolence and gene- 
rosity tempered with prudence. He admires with a degree of en- 
thusiasm everything noble in another; and, by conse quence, looks 


on a narrow mind with an unforgiving detestation. 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS, 





A RHAPSODY ON CURLS, 


“ Tue hair is as great an ornament to the head as the most magni- 
ficent robes can be to the body. Shave the head of the handsomest 
woman that ever existed, thus divesting her countenance of its 
natural ornament, and were she descended from the skies, engen- 
dered of the sea, cradled in the bosom of the waves—in a word, 
were she Venus herself, attended by the loves and the graces, and 
adorned with her cestus, still her bald head would deprive her of 
all her power of pleasing. Vulcan himself would turn away with 
disgust 

*¢ But what can be more charming than the locks of a beautiful 
woman, glistening in the sun with a fitful splendour before the dazzled 
eve; some of the shining auburn, whose golden light gradually 
embrowns toward the roots; others dark as the plumage of the 


raven, and changeable as the throat of the pigeon. And what a 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE AR 
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beautiful sight it is to see a profusion of long hair rolling down, | 


and floating apart upon the shoulders !” 

I do not recollect the exact words, but the above is the substance 
of the tribute of my favourite Roman author, Apulius, to an object 
The poet and the painter are peculiarly 

Their descriptions or delineations of 


of my special admiration 
susceptible to the beautiful. 


























that there should be equality of rank and station on either side, or 
that “the gates should correspond,” as the Chinese express it. The 
ed pr conducted by 


marrage is prece ded by a negouuation cal 


agents or go-betweens, selected by the parents. ‘The aid of judi 
cial astrology is now called in, and the horoscopes of the two par 


ties compared, under the title of the * eight characters,” which ex 
press the vear, month, dav, and the hour of the nativities of the m- 
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Of spirits, these are, with a wise economy, represented by 


accidental come: 


times Very 


ures of 


large, and 


lhe form of the tomb, whether large or small, is exactly 
that of a Greek omega, which, of ws 


taken in the sense of “the en 


lenee Chose of the neh and great are 
! contain a considerable quantity of ma- 
animals tn stone The whole detail of se- 





iments of the Chinese concermmng the 
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female beauty are justly considered the standard of taste on that tended couple Phis being settle I resents - sent Oy the e- drama, of * An Heir wa Old Age 
- . . , groom in ratihcation of the umon,; buat the brice ord rv cases » hlet of th ‘, . rought ’ 
subject ; and yet, in one respect, it is the pleasure of dear, lovely, . . tablet of the deceased is brought back in 
J . brings neither presents nor cower to her husband ote none ’ u be r t lin th } 
t 7 ] i yidely fi that standard as possible “/ y wiv be rich, it is placed mm the hall of an- 
foolish woman, to depart as widely from that standard a8 possible.) navita, sed maritus uxort aff Phe choice of a lucky dav is consi partot the house with incense before it 
Hair was given to her for a beauty and an ornament : it is her will || dered of euch importance, that it the calendar (in which all these || Twice in every year, in the epring and autumn, are the vatiods fae 
to make ita deformity. She has, indeed, abandoned, for the present, || matters are noticed with the science of a Partridge, Moore, or S erform the rites to the dead, but the first us the principal pe 
s : .) : | he] self) she | rab t , re le ' 
the Hottentot system which was in fashion less than a century ago, |) Crephe! himself) should be u vavouradl 1 its auguries, the ce ithe only one commonly attended to. Unhke the cenera 
monv is postponed for months These superstitious are comme I ( i nese festivals het } ' } 
and which will probably return before the present century expires, | : phy, . . t com y est stivals, whic e regulated by the moon, (and 
wee - » || to alltimes and countries. Inthe | enia at Aulis, one of the erefore moveal this ia dese ed by the and eocure Gin 
namely, the custom of plastering up her hair, tier above tier, with plays of Euripides, we have an exact cas : ‘_* ‘ oe" 

z 59.3 : , > ate PORE ie ts CUENERE ¥ oO ' eG a ve caves t vit r soistice, a. @. the 
grease, powder, and the genius of filth knows what, baking the | says to her shar who is deceiv r about their daught ‘ cA Abo : te. sm Ges enihion en alien 
whole together in a species of brick-kiln. This is discarded for ‘On what day shall our « i wee —to which he replies, * When s nots ¥ to them) the w , , of the town is seen 

; ' » af nate 1 s t 
the present, and I thank heaven on my knees for it; but even now, “ie orb cf a fortunate moon rrive | ‘ | to the sto 7 i sweep the tombs 
“ ’ , The most appropriate and felicitous time for marr s co ‘ , . , ne. | 
if I wish to delight mine eye with such a head of hair as the poet |) ""* © , ne Sam - ‘ ‘ ; tine ‘ en return home, lo 
. cered to ve tl 1 tive st the esc vear é strean s of re ' “ ‘ ® fal ~ 
me , waniate } —- ok fo among . j { AT ‘ ‘ 
or painter can contemplate with pleasure, I must look for it among cenit teeta Wei Be Wie teenth: tae the dena See Ola \\ oe a 7 ee 
cae hat 
children, not yet disfigured with the manacles of fashion. As soon  goms in China. and hence ther cons sions t ins - enen ence usints ‘aioe ; a ‘ a the 
as a girl has outgrown her happy and beautiful childhood, she gives nexion with marriage Phese verses e elegant pen of Sir || depart den - 

herself up to ugliness ; buries her exquisite little arms im a pair of William Jones, are a paraphrase of a literal translat wh that ‘ 

: ; ; wdefaticable scho ebtamed of a vasescs . r : 

those awful balloons, which obliged our corporation to widen half a e ChOLSE BINCU « pat s HINESE NEW YEAS 

. : of Odes.” 

the streets of the city ; mangles and bruises her waist in an ifer- eT , : ; ] , sno pe a : aia Miicin Rati 

nal machine of steel and whalebone ; plants corn upon her toes, in You pea Aris \ 1 the ¢ ese, ann whose ove winuy oe sion the it 

! ‘ » , 
emulation of Cinderella's sisters; and—climax of horrours! the Its ‘ Romiush ¢ ‘ . ‘ yether disas 
ba ] 
i ® . ‘ " neo i lestivals are rf \ t 
wretch abandons her curls, twists her hair hke a skein of yarn, s ‘ ‘ snd are there 
is t t is the winter solstice the x) | Visi the 
laits it like the tail of an armadilla, coils it up like a rope, exposing 0 , ; 

I : ' : ' ‘eater | depe ton the moon, be 

my particular aversion, a few strageling hairs on the back of the A » y moveable | prine penal west the only 

neck; and fortifies her head with a formidable cheraux-de-frise of Some time previous to the day fixed, the room is invest sure and 4 ec new vear, at which 
combs and pins! Wo to the rash man who ventures to lav aca- C@remoniousiy with a dress cap or bounet, and takes an ac v t M empure \ » bn west beside it 

a i “ name Ihe t . ne, Whi i i . s ‘ tt new falls t 
ressing hand upon a woman's head! it will prove a dangerous busi- nee ‘ ows “ earest to Une 

é WW * 1 let renormities. as Goldsmith insin Gown tn ’ tresses . I j tle er ! ‘ “ «on the a ‘ y of Ag s (the com 
» othe ie ple . t » old ith insinu- 

ness hether she completes her ¢ m mites, a roldsmit! ysinu women, and fast 1 with bins NV his ee ae . ‘ is sake asin ' “ait rage ist 

ates, bv wearing, for her husband's detestation, * six greasy mght- | riyes, the friends of the bru - ‘ inh Siena j i, . % i 

caps,” I can tell better when I am married. I will only observe, ing, with their co ; \ © pre ve pecs { 0 © the font clan 

en passant, that I cannot tolerate even one night-cap. One of Whi re emblen of the ex d of I » \ * moment of mu 
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» inconsistencies of woman, which has always perplexed and dis- > ne of these us ax ‘ ‘ } l ‘ ‘ ng together 

] d th tb t t | i } bride's relations Likewise s¢ er gilts, « s 4 volt t ‘ vl s HOLSV & o! firework is so eno! 

ase », is, that with the power to wear natural curls, she gives 

pleased me, Is, th _ } ature finery ; and her vo sters tric . er < sex come ; . om : , nitre Dn at 

the preference to artifcta) ones. weep with her s time to lea t se ot ‘ \ ( ‘ \ ‘ ons it, « he 
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! ‘ dout 
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But on that subject I shall say no more ; since Shakspeare him- — re —— . on . eps ceo ye 
: ; their reaching lis residence, the de is carrie >» the ‘ ‘ ‘ sof u ow veat iv 
self has in vain launched the artillery of half his sonnets against |), 9) ak al ne : oF . 
he ar s ul a is ct ‘ ri us Ove ‘ ‘ v¢ Wi i warn water i 
false curls. Eloquence may fail—reason succumb—but fashion is pan of charcoal the doo mi of w 1 cere s ‘ : ven « va f re 
omnipotent nav have reterence to the « ue ‘ < ! ' e. j ‘ 
Vet. and it does my heart good to mention it, I have met with s. She soon after issues from th ‘ u “ ©} o» dishes waene ef 
| hits t t! i ‘ “ t yt ' i 
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An 1 her eves there was such hit when the brideg n it > i cy ¢ pay “ Wine of al ‘ streets \ nine the buwings and hall-Kneel 
As beautities the waken'd sun, not, according to the character at ade of the company When s, W Hected el s lo preva the Which constitute a part 
A ag ing to the = of migh the hour of retirement vos ¥ esses imum & w door of the 4 thine vs of courte 
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T } th, t } t ceeds In an Ornamented sedan to Visit her parents ; ana at it y work beyond what is re wed by the daily cawences of lite, 
sé here now, ny dears at is the way to arrange you F or 4 ' 
oesines nada ze ; ey ee a ont nee aes when the month is expired, the bride’s trends send her a pat mG hv Getler their oe tions for atx tw y ys Atevery 
satisfaction ; there Is Oniy One other shape In which it can give me head-dress ; an entertainment is partake 1 of by the re is of both house the visiter is received with ready « s of tea. and with the 
pleasure ; and what that is, you can gather from the following lines. parties, and the marriage ceremonies are thereby concluded. On |} betel, as used in India and the eastern nd hat nothing may 
HE RINGI some occasions the brict is espoused at the house of her own pa terrupt the general festivity, the terminat of the previous vear 
TH tINGLET ¥ I 
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. are detailed m the novel of the Fortunate Unx Cres . eat of not being able to pay up at that period, that 
Brings not ight of loveliness 4 . 
Nothing that mine eve can meet Ss i WwW \, ata ruinous rate, of Peter, m order to satisfy the 
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on the inside and outside A tablet us ther ed « it ear ‘ i lture. is that ta " the 

. - , - ‘ 

From the Buddhists, who say that * those connected in a previ- . inseribed ti ime 1 titles of the deceased, as t are afterwar sunt s tifter ' e of A I over of 
ous existence become united in this,” the Chinese have borrowed | to be cut u stom il every « ssues in state t ' the « ‘ tet meet the 
the notion that marriage goes by destiny. <A certain deity, whom On th ration of thrice seven, or twenty-one davs, the funeral |! spring.” s represented by a process ng a huge clay 
they stvle Yue-laou, ** the old man of the moon,” unites with a | procession takes place, the tablet being conveyed tt ‘ded sedan |i Guure of t ar’ ay, ene water } ry nd 
silken cord (they relate) all predestined couples, after which no- |! or pavilion, with incense and rs before it. It is accompanied |} us | » far meade 6 on) ole leone eaag pe 

7 , } . » i i! > 
thing can prevent their ultimate union Early marriages are pro. | by musick closely resembling the Scotush bagpipe, with the contr || them ps t the thooded ru ’ ts ‘ ttend 
moted by every motive that can influence humanity, and we shall i nual repetition of three successive strokes on a sort of drum. The || ed by hitters, on which are borne « en fanecifully dressed, and 
have to notice these particulars in treating of the excessive popu- i children and relations ef both sexes follow in white, without much {| decorated with flowers, representing mythological personages ; and 
lation of the country. ‘Their maxim is, * there are three great acts || order or regularity, and, upon reaching the grave, the ceremonies {j the whole is accompanied by a band of musicians. When they 


of disregard to parents, and to die without progeny is the chief.” |! 
The most essential cizcumstance in a yespectable family alliance is, |} 


and oblations commence. Jt being a part of their superstition that |} 
money and garments must be burnt fer the use of the deceased in Ii 





have reached the governour’s house, he delivers a discourse in his 
acity of Priest of Spring, recommending the care of husbandry 
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and, after he has struck the clay buffalo thrice with a whip, the peo- 
ple fall upon it with stones, and break in pieces the image, whose 
hollow inside is filled with a multitude of smaller images in clay, for 
which they scramble. ‘I'his ceremony bears some resemblance to 
the procession of the bull Apis in ancient Egypt, which was con- 
nected in like manner with the labours of agriculture and the hopes 
of an abundant season 

The emperour himself, at about the same period of the year, hon- 
ours the profession of husbandry by going through the ceremony of 
holding the plough. Accompanied by some princes of the blood, 
anda selection of the principal ministers, he proceeds to a fie Id set 
apart for the purpose, in the enclosure which surrounds the ‘Tem- 
ple of the Earth, where everything has been duly prepared by regu- 
lar husbandmen in attendance. After certain 
of grain which has been preserved from the produce of the same 
field, the emperour ploughs a few furrows, after which he 1s followed 
The “ five sorta of gram 


sacrifices, consisting 


by the princes and ministers in order 
are then sown, and when the emperour has viewed the completion 
of the work by the husbandmen present, the field 1s committed to 
the charge of an officer, whose business it is to collect and store 
the produce for sacrifices. 

The same countenance and example which the emperour affords 
in person to the production of the principal materi ils of food, are 
given by the empress to the cultivation of the mulberry and the 
rearing of silk-worms, the sources whence they derive their chief 
substance for clothing, and the care of which for the most part comes 
In the ninth moon, the empress pro 
he altar of the m- 


under the female department 
ceeds with her principal ladies to sacrifice at t 
venter of silk manufacture ; and when the ceremony is concluded, 
they collect a quantity of the mulbe rry-leaves, which are devoted 
to the nourishment of the imperial depot of silk-worms. Various 
other processes conne cted with the same business are gone through, 


as heating the cocoons in water, winding off the filament, ete. ; and 
so the ceremony concludes. Of the sixteen ** Sacred Edicts ” ad. 


dressed to the people, the fourth relates exclusive ly to the two fore- 
“Attend (it is said) to your farms and mulberry- 


going subjects 
and they 


trees, that yoo may have sufficient food and clothing ,” 
are reminded that, although only four of the provinces (all of them 
cut by the thirtieth parallel of latitude) produce silk in perfection, 
yet there are the equally useful materials elsewhere of hemp and 
cotton. * Thus diflerent are the sources whence clothing ts pro- 
cured ; but the duty of preparing it, as exemplified in the cultiva- 
tion of the mulberry tree, is one and the same.’ One of the em 
perours of the present dynasty caused a work to be published ex- 
pressly in illustration of the two great departments of native indus- 
trv It is styled Kene-che Too, * Illustrations of Husbandry and 
Weaving,” and consists of wood-cuts, representing the various pro 
cesses in the production of rice and silk, with letter-press deserip- 
trons 
kinds of industry over the pursuits of commerce, but especially for 
cign commerce, would seem to be dictated by a sentiment analo- 
gous to that which is conveyed in four of Goldsmith's lines 


The great preference which the rulers of China give to such 


** That trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the labour’d mole away , 
Whule self-dependant states can time dety 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky.” 

The principal publick festivals of China that remain to be noticed 
are not numerous. The fifth day of the fifth moon, which usually 
occurs in June, is celebrated in a wav which cannot fail to excite 
the attention of a visiter to Canton. Very long, narrow boats, built 
for the purpose, and manned by forty to sixty, and sometimes eighty 
men, with paddles, who keep time to the beat of a gong, with which 
one of the crew stands up in the boat. ‘These race against each 
other on the rivers with great heat and emulation, and accidents 
frequently occur from the upsetting or breaking of the * dragon 
boats,” as they are called from their great length. ‘This constitutes 
one of the few athletick diversions of the Chinese 

On the first day of the seventh moon, or some time in the month 
of August, they have a festival for the benefit of 
latives in the world of spirits. [tis nota domestick celebration, how- 
ever, but a publick one: large mat-houses are erected, ornamented 
with lanterns and chandeliers, in which are placed images of the in 
fernal deities, including Yan-Wang, the Chinese Pluto. Priests 
of the Buddha sect are engaged to chant masses for the dead, offer 
ings of food are presented, and large quantities of paper, represent 
ing clothes, are burnt, in order that they may pass into the other 
world for the use of the departed 
representations of the future state of the Buddhists, with the tor- 
ments of the damned, and the various gradations of misery and hap 
piness in the life tocome. ‘These cele! 
bring large numbers together, appear to consist in a great measure 


heir departed re 


On these occasions may be seen 


rations being calculated to 
of feasting and entertamment; and they are said to have arisen 
from some tradition of a young man who went down to the nether 
world to bring back, not his wife, but (what is much more suitable 
to Chinese sentunent) his mother. According to the story, this Ast 
atick Orpheus was more successful than the Thracian 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


THE MAID OF MARTINIQUE. 


A TRUE STORY. 


A LoveLy morning in October, 17—, was rendered a gloomy one 
to the inhabitants ot Martimque. Repeated mjunes inflicted by 
the ruling powers, coupled with a burning desire amor g manv am 
bitious and perhaps patriotick men, to crush foreign miluence upon 
their beautiful isle, and to govern themselves as a free and indepet 
dent people, had long rendered a residence there precarious “On 
the morning in question, the banner of revolt was seen floating m 
proud defiance upon the walls of the castle of Fort Roval, and in the 
far distance the smoke of villages showed the track of the mere: 
less demon of insurrection. Every vessel in the harbour of Fort 
Royal was crowded with refugees, who, having hastily collected 
their most valuable effects, had fled before the tude of destruction 
which was rolling fearfully over that ill-starred island. Among 
them was a merchant of high repute, who, with his wife and dat 
ter, a beautiful girl of about fifteen, took passage for France, whi- 
ther on the following day the vessel sailed. Bair winds gave them a 
quick passage to the Cape de Verda, and after a tarry of a day or two 
they weighed anchor for Havre. At dawn on the second morning 
after their departure, they espied a dark-looking brig bearing down 
upon them, and as the sun rose above the horizon, it portrayed to 
them the truth that an Algerine corsair was their early visiter. So 
much were the high seas infested at that time with pirates, that , 





' every vessel went prepared for an encounter. Immediate prepara- | 


tion was made for a contest, should the corsair overtake them, and 
| all sails were spread to the breeze. 

The pirate came up—the contest was fearful—the father and 
mother were murdered—and the beautiful orphan was made the 
prize of a band of ruffians. In a few days they neared the Barbary 
| coast, and she was sold to the bey of Tunis for ten thousand se- 

quins. ‘The prediction of a fortune-teller, years before, that she 
| would one day wear the coronet of a queen, impressed on her mind 
with a conviction of its truth, which spread a halo of light round her 
amid the darkness of the worst of slavery. Her beauty made her 
| a favourite, and about two years afterward, Sultan Mustapha car- 
ried her in triumph to Constantinople. Her beauty, her virtues, her 
ample powers to please, made her the exalted favourite of the im- 
perial seraglio, and she became the honoured Sultana. Then in- 
deed were the predictions of her destiny verified, and she wore the 
crown as queen of the Ottoman empire. Mahmoud II., the present 
Sultan of ‘Turkey is her son, and to her influence upon his eariy 
character, may be attributed his taste for European customs, and 


, the frequent innovations which his will has made among the cus- 
The last act of importance, and which seems 
like a great stride toward the «¢ Turkish women to the 
same station which females hold throughout Christendom, is the 
J rthe women to 


1K 


toms of his people 


} 


evation of 





Ss 


opening of the doors of the seraglio, and permittin 


go in and out at their pleasure, and enjoy themselves by rambles up- 
on the lovely plains which stretch along the banks of the beautiful 
Bosphorus. The number who were contined in his seraglo was 
about six hundred 

The fate of that young girl was similar to that of Josephir 
ot Na; oleon 
even when confined by prison bars, and upon the eve of convey- 
ance to the guillotine, that prediction stood up before her with all 
the brightness and sacredness of truth; and when the downfall ot 
Robespierre caused her prison to | ex- 
claimed she to Madame Fonteany, a fellow prisoner, * I told you I 
And she was indeed queen, not 


wife 
She too was the subject of a similar prediction, and 





ve thrown open, * There,” 
should yet be queen of France.’ 
ouly of France, but of the heart that beat in the bosom of that proud 
Corsican who swayed its destinies 


FLOWER BAZAAR. 


The Turks are remarkably fond of flowers, and their poets some- 
times assume the name of a favourite one as their designation 
Webli, “the gifted,” 1s better known by the name of Sunbuli side, 
*(Clnid of a Hyacinth,” from his admiration of that flower 

The Sultan was a man of retired habits, fond of the country and 
all its pleasures. ‘This propensity the vizier encouraged, and, 
among other raral pursuits, re 
To ths end he sent 


he 
flowers and their culture 


him with 
to 


endeavoured to ins} a 


love of all the 
pashas of the empire to search for whatever was rare and beautiful 
Thev collected, therefore, the seeds and roots 
id and continent of the 


Turkish empire, and sent them to Constantinople, where, by careful 


in their pashalies 
of all the most beantiful flowers of the ts 





culture, they produced those fine specimens which individuals of 
the different European missions have, at different times, sent to their 
respective countries 

One of the most interesting places in Constantinople is the flow- 
er bazaar. Its held every Monday morning for trees, roots and 
plants in a long street beside the drug bazaar, which, in fact, opens 
into it; so that the vegetable kingdom 1s here displayed in all its 
stages. | was fond of visiting this place, and was as much pleased 
with the magnificent specimens there exhibited, as surprised that 
so coarse and ignorant a people could cultivate so elegant a pursuit, 
and with so much skill 

Not only the ranuncalus, anemone, and tulip, were superiour to 
and the habits of all that were rare { 


anything | had ever seen ; and 
their native plants, were searched out, and ophrvs, the 


curious tt 


orchis, and all that curious tribe, were collected there in great va- 
riety. Whenever I visited it, 
loaded with the produce of the bazaar. ‘This taste seems to pervade 
all classes 

The Te Tehiraghen, or Festival of Illuminated Tulips, is amon 
the high enjovments of the seragho; the vanous ch : 
t x} re 


I met crowds of Turks returning, 


ad 


ot 


tracters 


blossoms afford to the lover and the poet the most ssive em 


and the brutal janissaries and tombagces seemed 


to rece! 


1 | 
! 


and while he 


blems 
from them 
seen pots of fragrant herbs, which a Turk sits beside ; 


other over the 


uncommon gratification. In every coffee-hor 


s¢ 





holds his chilboque with one hand, he passes the 


plant, and applies it to his nose, so as to enjoy at once the scent 
of the flower and the flavour of the tobacco. 


THE RUSSIAN NAVY, 

We extract the following from the journal of a celebrated English 
officer, who last summer was on board the Russian fleet while it 
was mancuvring in the Baltick, he having obtained permission of 
the government to visit and examine whatever he m t think 
worth his notice in the Russian nava! department.“ The Russian 
navy consists of five divisions, of which three are stationed in the 
Baltick and two in the Black Sea. Each division comprehends one 
three-decker, two two-deckers, six frigates, one corvette. 11 


nad tour 


smaller sh re The three divisions of the Baltick are in full efficien 
cy, only one vessel of the line having failed im yorming previous to the 
mancmuvres It, however, came up with the main body of the fleet 


We will not be positive as to the condition of the 


visions inthe Black Sea, b 


shortly after 
ut everything tends to contirm the 
it 


itement of t 


two di 





belief that they also are ready for any emergency ; and such ts 





the case, the following will be found an accurate st 1c 


deck- 


To this we must add thirty frigates, 


naval forces of Russia. Forty-five ships of the line, five three 


ers, ten vessels of eighty-four 

h of which has 

stores and ammunition on board, in readiness for the summer evo- 

The three deckers which are Baltic k, Peter the 

our Alexander, and St. George, carry one hundred and 
Thev have bronze 


handred and thirty 


five corvettes, and one hundred smal er ships, ear 0 


lutions in the 
Great, Empe 


ten guns each 


mortars for forty pound shells 





A ship of one guns, on the pattern of the English 
one, the Neptune, is now being built It will be launched in 1838 
I'wo frigates of fifty-four are also on the stocks; the other frigates 


£ There are three corvettes in the Baltick, 
the Narsasky, which was built in America, the Levitza and the 
Navarin, which were taken from the Egyptians 


carry forty-four guns only 


With the exce; 


ption 
of the Pallas, built after the pattera of the English ship, the President, 


' and the Narsasky, and commanded by one of the emperour’s aids-de- 


camp, all the Russian ships have an ugly appearance, but, on board, 
they are as clean and ught as English men-of-war. 


ISTORY. 





INCIDENTS IN AMERICAN 


We select the following interesting articles from Silliman's Jour- 
nal, confident that they will be read with mterest by all who wish 
to preserve the legends of our country. It has been asserted by 
many that the chronicles of the United States are destitute of roman- 

‘tick interest. This is an etrour which the developments of every 
year sufficiently establish. 


LEGEND OF BRADY'S HILL. 


Samvet Branpy, the hero of the following adventure, was over six 
feet in height, with light blue eves, fair skin and dark hair: he wae 
remarkably straight and athletick,a bold and vigorous backwoods- 
man, tnured to all the toils and hardship of a frontier life, and had 
become very obnoxious to the Indians, from the numerous success- 
ful attacks on their war parties, and from shooting them in his hun- 
ting excursions, whenever they crossed his path, or came within 
reach of his rifle; fer he was personally engaged in more hazardous 

the han any other man west of the moun- 

tains, excepting Daniel Boone. He wasin fact an * Indian hater,” 
many of the t were, men ap- 

vy other 


early | 

pear to have been more numerous im this region than in at 

portion of the frontiers, and this doubtless aruse from the slaughter 
at Braddock’s d 


le 
defenceless families that many years followed that disaster. 


contests with savages, 


as vorderers This class of 


feat, and the numerous murders and attacks on 
Brady 
was also a very successful trapper and hunter, and took more bea- 
vers than any of the In one of his adventurous 
trapping excursions, to the water of the Beaver rive r, or M sahoning, 
lays 1 the 

s name from this tact, it so happene d that the Indians 


Tv have shot or 


ives 





Indians themse 


which in early « so abounded witt animals of this species 








that it took 1 
surprised him in his camp and took him prisoner 
d have been but a small gratti- 
by burning him at a slow 
He was there- 
t k of the Bea- 
and a half from After the usual 
exultations and rejoicings at the capture of a noted enemy, and 
sing hun to r e guantlet, a tire was prepared, ne ar which 
Brady was placed, after being stripped naked, and his arms unbound. 
Previously to tving him to the a larg was formed 
of In 


and yelling, and uttering all 


tomahawked him on the spot, woul 
ir 


the Indians of their 


cation to that of satrating the 


fire, in presence of all 
fore taken alive 
ver river, about 


revenue 
villave 
to their enca 


a mile 


mpment, on the west ban 


its mouth 


in U 


cau 


circle 





slake, 


: . 
around him, consisting nmen, women and children, dancing 


manner of threats and abuse that their 
smali knowledge of the English language could atiord. The prison. 
preparations for death, and on 


er looked on these his savage foes, 


with a firm countenance aud steady eye, meeting all their threats 
with atruly savage fortitude In the midst of their dai cing and 
rejoicing, a squaw of one of their chiefs came near him with a child 





mherarms. ¢ 
it 


duick as thought and with intuitive prescience, he 


snatched from her and threw it into the midst of the flames. 
Horrour-struck at the sudden outrage, the Indians simultaneously 
rushed to the infant 
sion, Brady darted from the circle, overturning all that came in 
his wav, and rushed into the ad the Indians at 

He ascended the ste¢ p side of the present hill, amidst a 


illets, and darting down the opposite declivity, secreted 


rescue from the fire. During this confu- 


jacent thickets, with 
his heels 

shower of | 
himself in the deep ravines and laure! thickets that abound for seve- 
His knowledge of the country and won- 
him to elude 
the south of the Ohio river, which he crossed by 
r. ‘The hill near whose base this adventure is said to have 


ral miles to the west of it. 
derful activity, enabled his enemies, and reach the 


, 
settiements on 





swimming 
happened, still goes by this name; amd tl 
red to by tl 





ie incident 1s often refer- 
ie traveller, as the coach is slowly dragged up its side 


BRADY'S LEAP. 


Captain Brady seems to have been as much the Daniel Boone of 
the north-east part of the valley of the Ohio, as the other was of the 
ally full of traditionary legends of 


alt 


south-west, and the country is equ 


his hardy adventures and hairbreadth es hough he has 


his fame and transmit it to posterity in 
beautiful lat at disting 


From undoul 


“apes, 


lacked a Flint to chronicle 





and e of th 





glowing shed annalist of 


ie following inei- 


lence was on 





tt west auth 


in this vie 


1 





dent actually transpired nity Brady's resi 


Chartier’s creek, on the south side of tl before noted in 











this diary; and being a man of herculean strength, activity and cou- 
rage, he was generally selected as the leader of the hardy border- 
rers In ali their inc sions into Ledian territory north of the river 
On this occasion, which was about the year 178@, a large party of 
warriours from the falls of the Cuyahoga and the adjacent country, 
had made aninroad en the south side of the Ohio river, in the low- 
er part of t is now Washington county, but which was then 
known as the settlement of ** Cattish Camp,” after an old Indian of 
that name, who lived there when the whites first came into the 
country, on the Monongahela river ‘his party had murdered se- 
veral families, and with the * plunder” had re crossed the Ohio be- 
fore effectual pursuit could be made sy Brady a party was di- 
rectly summoned of his chosen followers, who hastened on after 
them, but the Indians having one or two days the start, he could 
not overtake them im time to arrest their return to their villages 


Near the spot town of 
} 


separated | 


. } > 
where the Ravena now stands, the Indians 


to two parties, one of which orth, and the 





other west to the falls of the Cuyahoga. lso divided 











apa t w r commander to the Indian villa ce, lying on the 
river in sent township of Northampton, in Po lage county 
Althor y made his approaches with the utmost caution, 
the Indians expecting a pursuit were on the lookout. and ready to 
receive him, with numbers fourfold to those of Brady's party, 
whose only salfetv was a hasty retreat, which, from the ardour 
of the purs soon become a perfect flight. Brady directed his 
men to separate, and each one to take care of himself ; but the 
Indians knowing Brady and having a most inveterate hatred and 
dread of him, from the 1 nerous chastisements which he had in- 
flicted upon them, left all the others, and with united strength pur- 
sued him alone. ‘The Cuyahoga here makes a bend to the south, 
including a lage tract of several miles of surface, in the form of a 
peninsula ; within this tract the it was hotly contested. The 
Indians, by extending their line nght and left forced him on 





times, often hunted 
the 
iger knows the streets of his own 


Having, in peaceable 


» ar 


the bank of the stream 





over this grou 1d KNOWING every turn of 


Cuvahoga as familiarly as the vil 
hamlet, Brady directed his course to the river, at a spot where the 
whole stream is compressed by the rocky cliffs, intoa narrow channel 
o! only twenty-two feet across the top of the chasm, although it is con- 
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siderably wider beneath, near the water, and in height more than 
twice the number of feet above the current. Through this pass 
the water rushes like a race-horse, chafing and roaring at the con- 
finement of its current by the rocky channel, while a short distance 
above, the stream ts at least fifty vards wide. 

As he approached the chasm, Brady, knowing that life or death 
was in the effort, concentrated his mighty powers and leaped the 
stream at a single bound. It so happened that, on the opposite cliff, 
the leap was favoured by a low place, into which he dropped, and 
grasping the bushes, he thus helped himself to ascend to the top of 
the cliff. The Indians for a few moments were lost in wonder and 
admiration, and before they had recovered their recollection, he was 
half way up the side of the opposite hill, but still within reach ot 
their ritles. ‘They could easily have shot him any moment before, 
but being bent on taking him alive, for torture, and to glut their 
Tong delayed revenge, they forbore the use 





>; but now 





him: one bullet 





seeing hin likely to escape, they all fired 


wounded him severely, in the thigh, but not so badly as to prevent 


his progress | fit Jnd ans having to make a considerabie circuit 
before they could cross the stream, Brady advanced good distance 
ahead His limb was growmg stil from the wound, and as the In- 


dians gained on him, he made for the pond which bears his name, 
and plunging in swam under water a considerable distance, and 
came up under the trunk of a large oak, which had fallen into the 


pond. This, although leaving only a small breathing place to sup- 


port life, still completely s ered him from their sight. The lh 
dians tracing him vy the blood to the water, made diligent search 


all round the pond, but finding no signs of his ext, finally came to 
the couclusion that he had sunk and wasdrowned. As they were at 


one time standing on the very tree beneath which he was concealed, 





Brady understanding their lang , Was very glad to hear the re- 
sult of their deliberations, and alter they had gone, weary, lan 
and hungrv, he » good his retreat, to his own home Hiis fol 
lowers also al! returned in safety. The chasm across which he 


leaped is in sight of the bridge where we crossed the Cuyahoga, 


and is known in all that region by the name of * Brady's Leap.’ 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


TURNER'S DRAMATICK LIBRARY. 
Tuts work has been before the publick long enough to be fully 
ppreciated. It consists of acting plays, or those which the tribunal 
of publick approbation has adjudged worthy of keeping the stage 
n dramatick taste, and there 
must be, accordingly, innumerable clever plavs which are sullered 


to lie on the shelf among the things which have been, and are, for- 





There ts nothing more capricious 


gotten. <A library of acting plays will, therefore, represent the 


» for whom it 1s intended 





condition of the drama among the peo 
the exact elevation of taste and the degree of refinement which 
are brought to bear on scenick representations. We have not a 
catalogue of the pieces already published in the Dramatick Library, 


but we will venture to say that the majority of them have been 





melo-dramas, farces and ludes. How could it be otherwise, 
when the legitimate drama is almost wholly excluded from the 
stage, which is occupied by a species of nondescript spectacle, de 

grading to good taste and to this eminently enlightened age! Is 





there no remedy for this great evil’ Does it le at the door of the 


, 
publick or in the ereen-room ol the theatres Is it not a fact 


that, at the present time, there Is not one company 1 anv of our 
theatres which can cast a firsi-rate comedy or tragedy’ ‘The Park 
is considered, by some judicious criticks, to be able to do it If vt 


roicssion il 


can, we invoke Mr. Simpson, by all he holds dear in a pr 


is his duty to dignify, to sult 





r his boards to redeem the character 
which New-York has forfeited, and to restore the legitimate drama 
to its proper home We misjudge the people of this city and the 
throngs of intelligent strangers who are constantly with us, if we 
are mistaken in beheving, that 1f the Park theatre were set apart 


mably at- 





rpose, it would always be we ll filled and fash 






for tis p 





( 
any other, sustal 
stituents of the true “ litersry emporium” of America can be al 


tended an it be supposed that a community which, more than 





ns Iyveeums and publick lectures, that the con 








{ 
ways satisfied with mere gas-lght, bright paimt and gilding—that 
elephants, rhinoceroses and man-monkeys are forever, and in all 
places, to occupy the station of human creatures, and lead captive 


the publick taste!’ We cannot beleve it Something must be 
done to turn the current from that paradise of foois, mere show; 


and it rests with the managers—we repeat it, it 


managers of our leading theatres—ar d they owe a duty to them- 
selves and to the nation, which, UH they hegit ct to 1 1, will 





avenged on themselves by the utter prostration of their 


If it shall be found, after a fair trial, that the publick wail not sup- 


° | r sno! 
port the legitimate drama, for pity Ss Sake let us notgiveami mer 
to the temples of the muses, by calling them theatres, but let us 


have suitat acies lor the patrons ol monstrosities, and 





e rece 
supply them with appropriate appeUations 
But our object now is to notice Turner's Dramatick Library 
The publishers deserve the thanks of the theatre-going world I 
t they are engaged The work s es 


the enterprise mm wiich the | 

prompt-books and part-books tur the theatres n Boston, New-York, 

Ph ladel; ia. Baltumore, New-Orleans and Mobile; at ought, of 
: : . , : . 

course, to be scrupulous'y correct Dut what say the publishers to 


such blunders as these 


St. P.—P iven, that « do not soar te high 
The clou Ais Soveve son \ 
Reza “ a is eyes whe me fo wa The Provost of Bruges 
lon.—Do t x 
Of 1 sis 1 t t s | 
But harshiy ast it 1 10u Uf ste 
t tiiy $ * 


} 


fant errours without marking them 





> noticed many impr 


ther trom the incorrectness of 





The text is not always rhvtlinical, « 
the copy or from the carelessness of the editor These things oug 
not to be permitted in part-books, as the player is not always com- 


petent to supply the deficiency, and le consequently made amenabic 


for faults unconsciously committed. With all its imperfections, 
which may, in future, be easily remedied, the Library is a valuable 
work. Its additional advantages over other copies of the same 


plays are, that it contains descriptions of costume, cast 


ters, exits and entrances, relative positions and the whole of the 


stage business. 





ADDRESS OF MR. SHIELDS 


charac- 


We have read the Address of Mr. Shields with peculiar pleasure 


It bears the following title 
Science, Literature and Knowledge 
present condition and prospects in Tennessee, delivered | 


Nashivil 


Alumni Society of 


hessee, 0 


1 the fourth of Oct 


the 


** Address on the Progress of Popular 


Nashville 


er, 1836. Bythe Hon 


W ashington: Gales and Seaton.” 


h gh tone 


vreat ca 


progress ol science an 





d appeal to 


se of pop 











University, at 











It is an elegant 


E 


y-written anc 


vy rev 


vetore U 
¢, 


s 


in the United States, and theu 


Pen 


neds 


i Rome, a 


compares their gradual advanceme during the remote ages wi 
built up the unparalle led grar ir those states, to the more rapid 
progress which they have made in our own day tra ’ vents 
whieh have operate din their now accelerated moveme and as 
signing the causes which must still impart to them a str rium 
pulse He then examines the condition of popular ¢ tion | 
the several states, and brings forward much val le ormat 
on the subject, concluding with an exhortation to the people of 
own state, to press forward with becomimg emulation im the caus 
of our common country, by doing evervthing in t r power t 
establish the bulwark of her liberts It is truly gratulyi to ft 
our eminent men uniting together im behalf of educatio It is im 
possible to give too much attention to this only truc surce ¢ 
liberty and happiness , to this only t nquestionabie strong i ¢ 
union and our commonwealth, which, if secured, will enable us t 
defy the machinations of ambition, and mse st periour to every | 
toward influence 
ELEMENTS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 
By TB A.M Cle fea Rew Vork 
Every effort to facilitate the study of lustory in primary schoo! 
ought to be encourag Ol late vears the atiention of pare i 
teachers has been turned to this s und lessons im h ve 
been prepared for rendering the sition of its radi 
and easy. Young minds ought never to be heavily tasked: t 
are lew among the truly nis ch are develo i so ¢ 
that they can grasp U meaning ot ithors which seem to or i 
mstructors pertectly adapted to the omprehensio l ate 
of all difficulties in tion is bring one a seit dk » the 
level of children Teac rs forget, Lwhat is periecty simpic a 
elemental to their own ! s requires to be presented t 
their youthful subpec i relation suited to thei | They 
oug therefore, nev to take for granted, that the ms s 
derstand anv th S Lt) tus vy can conceive t co 
trary In the hitie elore us, the author seems to be aware 
of this common obstac! eachut and has prepared a work w 
ippears to be well cal d to eth his Off draw out 
talents of his] s aim the studics al oO cas ! 
] The pute vs 
H ‘ = take ' 2 ton ‘ t 
! , ’ ‘ 
“ s 1s ‘ Ww | “s 
: y ‘ ‘ 
1 Which ts “us A Variet r y 
“4 itt aif t sf) t ’ : 
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' i ‘ P 
lhou work ‘ , . w ‘ 
rive i 
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pups i ‘ { is Ww K we i 
We are of o ) it will b t oreat assistance to te ‘ 
supply ra ce 1 ch has bee ! r acknowledy "The 
work Is pubuishe lt 1S. Ravoor, Bowery 
L’AMICO DEL CANTANTI-— THF SINCERS’ PRIEN 
This is a treatise « the art of uw, conta rul rt 
m ment of the v rto littl known. Iteont 
exer sont >) from il ! IK 
R ul, Mozart, and sw i ich t it 
wor It is unn y to say any ront \port 
t the vo > well e i knownt t 
beat . exer ! t rou 1 of uth, as well t 
i el ! ln s. Wer wit ‘ 
troduction to l Ir tot i mol 
1 par lar It ts ox “a vl we 
> en as the | moon } t work | 1 
s pu w Firth Franklin r 
i 
I 
i ‘ 
ti 
t and 
LA 
| ‘ eral, « 
ad > Hi 
t S “ At s s 
- : 4! 
The first a rip to attended toin sing t 
k here of tru wi is ally 
Stood, bhough bb ie Lie sl basis of Singing Vien th we ‘ y 
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acquired, so as to be understood in theory, 
by the printed notes will be found far less difficult than it would 
ata casual glance, and become 














nuch easier than sing! 


and easy of practice, the singing 








y ear, 


Appes 


” 


ar to be 


which 


expression | mean to tmpiy the owing with the voice a melody plaved ou 
any instrument, without the singe Mm guile Vy the notes tue is 
the shortest path to perfection, Ido not consider the s 4, when ved 
on the pianoforte, and sung at the same ne, Which ts taught by many of 
the masters of the present day, to be the frur roc sol-ta. ‘The notes of t 
vocal scale, it must be allowed, are anterser to those of the ‘ t 
scale , therefore I appears to me to be reasonable theory, when | ass 
that the v st J guide, und wot imitate the sounds of mi ‘ . 
ments In tea iy puya!s to sing, [ bave always boen mo ‘ l 
with t s ‘ m te have expe tw © been by 
“ the ‘ system plat les ‘ and thus ea t 
ais me i pin that eecad Notes are best calculate to 
i ‘ . . Laps, OnE t most de fall scien in 
. s \ s study as ppl al a strict 
atlens ut ‘ ln eve un ‘ for success 
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THE STREAMLET. 
COMPOSED BY SHIELD. 


A SONG—THE MUSICK 
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All the 
charms, all 







































oft has its 


course been 








—_g_ itt Ist @ time _ 
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-got, - aus her dear i-ma "a 
Whil + z 
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while it paused 
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Believe me, the fond silver tide, 

Knew from whence it derived the fair prize, 
For silently swelling with pride, 

It reflected her back to the skies. 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The lines onbur first page were sent tous as or iginal, hut we have a slight impres- 


scion of having seen them before.—" Twilight” must be declined > horizon re- 
quires the accent on the second syllable The * Matin Sone” for the Fourth 
of July.” ts unseasonable ; it had better be reserved for the occasion * Juliet 


shows considerable talent in the author, but tf ts not sufficiently 
* Fireside 


but it ws we 


in the Garden” 
fineshed for our columns 
and agreeable reflections 
* Sappho” will not answer for us ; tts warmth ws not 
“ Essay on the Genus and Writings of Bulwer” 
what ut says of Pelham is erroneous. We cannot agree with our correrpon 
* Albion,” as to the authorship of * Britain's Ida,” though that wap 
production 1s published among Npense *s por rs one of has, 
thenticated. In our opinion, tt bears the strongest ntrinstck evidence of Shak- 
speare’s wens, and was undoubtedly written by Were t¢not f 

ness of that poem for the columns of the Mirror, we could demonstrate this by 
analysis 


home truths 





noyvments” contams many 


ry defective as a literary 7 


of the riz 
as altogether 
ent, 


PP 





rf 1s not well an 


ms 


r the unfit 





ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


SONG 


Ain—“ My hopes have departed for ever 


Brine wine, more wine to our glasses, 
Than rubies more precious and brielit, 

Wi "1 
By a banquet of beauty to-nieht 

The smile that each hp may enlighten, 
Will deaden the pang of the heart 

And the eve that yoy’s fervour may brigh 
Its lustre divine will impart 


hallow each moment that passes, 


ten, 


Bring hearts, merry hearts fond of pleasure 
Their lightness, with rapture we'll | 
Wreathe the garland without measure, 
Whose woof ar 


For brave are the souls that are kneeling 


rove, 
of bliss, 


e the roses of love 


To worship at beauty’s sweet tane, 
In their gush of awakening feel 
Bring hearts, merry hearts tot 








he train. 


Bring song, blest sony, ever thrilling ; 
In a chorus of “ll unite, 
While the red-glancing wine-cup is filling, 
Let song cheer our bosoms to-night. 
Ho! wine, more wine 
Than rubies more precious and bright, 
We'll hallow each hour that passes, 
By a banquet of beauty to-night. 


praise we 


to onr glasses, 


Mretcarn noxes.—Calling in at the store of S. H. and Jordan Mott, 


jun. in Nassan-street, the other day, we were agreeably entertained 
by some of the richest musick we ever heard except from the or- 
stra. We refer to the musical boxes which are offered there for 


These boxes are of French manufacture, and are unlike any we 





sale 
have heretofore seen. They do not play simple melodies, but over 
tures from the most popular operas in a style of surpassing excellence 
We could not resist an inclination to call the attention of the ladies 


to these fine instruments. 


shire, t« 


A HIGHLAND WiIpow.—At death, the laird of ——, in Arzyle- 


his 
for his 
attended by 


1) 
inconsola ne loss 


ft a beautiful young widow, of course 


After the burial and | clansmen and clanswomen, 


anquet, 


the piper and fiddler, convened for a dance in the castle hall, resolv- 
ing to mitigate their grief with the hizhland fling, when unexpectedly 
| the widow herself came in, all weeds and tears, with the tip of her 
nose seareely peeping from her crape cap, and she seated herself 
mournfully on a bench. The gentleman who was to lead down the 
dance, thought that he could not in good breed ask any other lady 
than the mistress of the house to stand up with him, and with a deep 
sigh she consented He then asked the disconsolate woman to nani 
the w.i.e. the tune she would wish to be aved. ** Oh!” she 


rit 
aie it be ¢ r | have a heavy heart.” 





IN IMITATION OF JEREMY TAYLOR.—When the bosom is franght with 

suish and the ills of life multiplying around us, distract the min nd 
turn it from its better nature, and we seem lost to the pleasures of the 
world and are deprived of the sympathy and the love of friends: in 
this destitution of happiness, if the floodgates of feeling can only ope 


ind pour forth tears abundantly, we straightway feel a heavenly conso- 
lation, and quietude reigns 1 the osom; #8 Lhave seen the ocean, 
raised by the strong east winds, throwing tts waves about distractedly, 
and seeming the pict ire of unrest; buts iddet ly the founiams of hea 


! i i ! } it 


ad rain descended on its’ bos 


and 


ven were opened and m, 





ided under the influence, and wi 


ime trangu las an inf 


waters Stils 


ee" 
troubled before, bec int’s slumber 


THE HUDSON IN WINTER.—It is so still, cold and sepulehral that 
its appearance IS assoc ited in the mind with everything dismal. It is 
the life-blood of nature chilled—her voice is silent, and herself be- 


lad I shall be, when her e-streal 


S circulate again, 


I do so love 


How 


herseit 


numbed 
! 


and shi awakes into animation and renewed lite 


the sight and sound of running water 


PATENT FOOT-STOVES Ransom’s patent foot-stoves really de- 


serve the attention of the » constructed on an en- 


the heat lw dif- 


ticl j 


is a neat article, and occu- 


tirely new principle, and are trived, that is equa 





fused over the whole surface stove 


ples a small space. 


THE FINE ARTS. 

We often hear complaints made by engravers relative to the manner 
in which their work is brought before the publick both by publishers 
and printers ; but from proof impressions whic h we have lately seen, 
there is reason for congratulation on an improved style. We have ex- 


amined, 


Mi 
of a child, in miniature, 


among other well-printed engravings, a proot impression from 
his beautiful print of Oberon, from a lovely portrait 


by Miss Hall. We 


demn this production of Mr. Prudhomme’s burin from some indifferent 


Prudhomme of 
had been disposed to con- 


or bad impressions first seen; we can now say with justice, that the 
plate does him honour, and corresponds with the delicacy of the lady’s 
very charming picture. 


THE DRAMA. 
PaRK THEATRE.—F lien Tree is a 1 In possess 
and, by her chaste and natur acting, lead heorts 

















Power's new musical fairy drama of ** O' Flan n 
as agreeable a little piece as can be im ne We hadt 
ut it, during his recent engagement 1 when he rete 
sdvise everybody to go and see Phelim O'Flans n, as 
umitable actor. The plot of the ece may be gathe 
notes There is hardly a lonely valley or w 
that Is not characterized by names cenoting the reside 
. people,” or ** faines ind the beliet, tl exe 
earth and a occas ally condescend to ertere wit 
murt malice, § ers among the peasant ne 
cal of our national superst s yco t 
' natis eople This « ia, weve sents 
’ t 1 i t ct i the cre ‘ t ' 
til the sleeping O'Flanmgan awakes once more toa ™ 
stil miy in the creations of aw fe w's brain, fire 
ere vy blows. His tmaginary perils s es being at once the 
f equence { s te nee the 4 r t of the relaps« 
whiskev-love The « Is enriche duction of a number 
I es, among wi ris the f “ ‘ ' s Mr. Jones 
a tis sweet tot k that. wh eer w f 
We e sure s ‘ s t 
Andto know whe ir trow sw ‘ 
We 4 tt t “ e ne 
TI hear hea ! ‘ " ‘ 
le w where ‘ ‘ 
‘ pina ke s sown. 
n lowers a t 
ore 
h s t . 
‘ t 
s are ne ¢ 
eu tare « eable te 
It * , e's “ i t f 
NATIONAL THEATR The new el a writer of this « ‘ 
titles “ Pira is the es at the Na i The mi Ae 
from Be *s ope Il Prrata fii sc lee vy Mr. Wats« 
lo the vers of musick, the Nat ut ters e sweet notes 
Miss Watson an er ther im exe et the ink nefes of the tow 
Miss Watson is almost the only pure natfected singer that is left us 
now ind we iva sst ewhys s not more frequentiv bets 
the pu k Wi sthisowingto? Is t «© evtire snpersedec 
" wears t We hope not G i taste fortids it The 
the ven wet g and acting of Miss Waston the most 
a g and rech ohn the seaso: 
A London rhymer thus puns on the names of the actors of the present coy 
THEATRICAL EPIGRAM 
Our theatres grow s (Ver the main 
The Woods come back, and flourish here aga 


The t ves, “t st ie, have 
Have pleasant Mea j 
‘Tis true we've lost one Tree, 
Rut then we get ¢ 


ws 
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